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NOTICE OF GOVERNOR LEONARD CALVERT.* 


BY RICHARD H. CLARKE. 


To Leonarp Caxvert is due the honor of having been the pioneer and founder 
of the third permanent and successful colony within the original limits of the 
United States, and his, too, is the proud distinction of having been the first to plant 
in our soil the tree of civil and religious liberty. His life was devoted with extra- 
ordinary disinterestedness to the service of his brother and employer, Lord Balti- 
more, to the nurture of the infant colony committed to his care, and to the cause 
of liberty, conscience and religion. History scarcely presents another case wheres 
such preéminent public services were rendered, without a selfish thought of leav- 
ing behind monuments and evidences to perpetuate and emblazon them before the 
eyes of posterity. The individual and private life and character of Governor 
Calvert are thus beyond the reach of the historian at this day, but we know from 
the most authentic sources, that he was a good and just man, a wise and enlight- 
ened statesman, and a zealous and sincere Catholic. His great public acts and 
policy are still bearing fruits in the permanence and prosperity of the free institu- 
tions of our country, but tradition has not rescued from oblivion his personal and 
individual history, 

‘The best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


Leonard Calvert was the second son of George Calvert, the first Lord Balti- 
more. His father was born at Kepling in Yorkshire, England, in 1582, graduated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1596, and, after making the tour of Europe, was 
appointed secretary to the celebrated Robert Cecil, in whose service he remained 
until Cecil was made Lord High Treasurer, when Calvert was appointed one of 
the clerks of the Privy Council. In 1617 George Calvegy was knighted by the 

* Compiled chiefly from Bozman’s, McSherry’s and Banckpft’s Histories; Dr. Bur- 
nap’s Life of Leonard Calvert in Sparks’ American Biography; Father White’s Narra- 
ae doy Historical Collection; Mr. Davis’ Day-Star of American Freedom; and 
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king ; in 1618 was appointed one of the principal Secretaries of State, and in 162) 
received a pension of a thousand pounds. Having about this time abjured the 
errors of Protestantism and become a Catholic, he immediately confessed his faith 
to his sovereign, resigned his offices and pension, and retired into private life. 
In 1625 King James, who did not cease to regard him with favor after his conver- 
sion, bestowed upon him the Barony of Baltimore in Langford, Ireland. Failing 
in his efforts to plant a colony in Newfoundland, Lord Baltimore visited Virginia 
in 1628; but meeting with no encouragement there, he turned his attention to the 
country about the Chesapeake Bay, of which he readily obtained the requisite 
grant from the king. He prepared a charter for his projected colony; but before 
its execution he died on the 15th of April, 1632, leaving three sons, Cecil, Leon- 
ard and George. 

Cecil, the eldest, inherited his father’s virtues with his titles and estates, and 
succeeded in having the charter, prepared by his father, executed to himself on the 
20th of April, 1632. The first name thought of for the colony was Crescentia. 
Mariana was then suggested in compliment to the Queen of King Charles the 
First, Henrietta Maria, but that name was objected to, because it was also the 
name of a Spanish Jesuit who had written against kings. The name of Maryland 
was finally selected in honor of the Queen, who was a pious and devoted Catho- 
lic. The charter was the most liberal granted in those days by any sovereign toa 
subject. Justly regarding religion as essential to the welfare of states and colonies, 
Lord Baltimore secured the services of two zealous Jesuit missionaries to accom- 
pany the expedition, Fathers White and Altham, whose heroic labors among the 
Indians, form the most beautiful and attractive chapter in the early history of 
Maryland. It had been the intention of Lord Baltimore to lead the expediton in 
person; but his intentions were suddenly changed just before the time for embark- 
ing, and resolving to remain in England to watch and protect the interests of the 
colony there, he confided the care and government of his people to his brother, 
Leonard Calvert, whom he commissioned as Lieutenant-Governor. On the 22d 
of November, 1633, the colonists, consisting of the Governor, Leonard Calvert, his 
younger brother George, his counsellors, Jerome Hawley and Thomas Cornwallis, 
named with the Governor in the commission, Fathers White and Altham, and 
about two hundred pilgrims and their families, mostly Catholics, embarked for the 
Western Continent imtwo vessels, the “‘ Ark”? and the “* Dove,’ prepared and 
equipped by the Lord Proprietary. At the outset of the voyage the 4k and Dow 
were joined in company by a freighted merchant ship, called the “* Dragon,” of 
much greater size and strength. A violent storm soon overtook the three vessels, 
and proved how stronger in the breasts of the pilgrims was the love of freedom, 
than was even the love of gain in the breast of the merchant. The “‘ Dragon” 
fled from the dangers of the sea, while the weaker Ark and Dove, trusting in God, 
dashed onward through the tempest. Governor Calvert endeavored at the For- 
tunate Islands and at Barbadoes to relieve his brother Cecil from some portion of 
the immense expense incurred in fitting out the expedition, by taking in a cargo of 
merchandize for sale, but was defeated in this purpose by the unsettled condition 
of those countries. The vessels artived in sight of Point Comfort in Virginia on 
the 24th of February, 1634; then steering for the mouth of the Potomac, and sail- 
ing up the stream, the pilgrims landed and solemnly took possession of St. Cle 
ment’s Island, now known as Blackstone’s, on the 25th of March, the feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. A thanksgiving mass was solemnly offered 
up under the trees, after which a procession was formed by the entire company, 
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headed by the Governor, bearing a huge cross made of trees cut from the forest, 
which was planted with appropriate ceremonies in the virgin soil, while the good 
missionaries were chanting the Litany of the Holy Cross, in which they were 
joined by all present. Governor Calvert, accompanied by Father Altham, visited 
Virginia, where he was received with hospitality ; and then recrossing the Poto- 
mac, he visited the king of the Piscataways, one of the most powerful of the Indian 
tribes of the country, whose friendship he secured. The land lying about the St. 
Mary’s river was purchased from the friendly Indians and called Augusta Caro- 
line, now St. Mary’s county, and the site of the village of king Yaocomico was 
selected for a city, which was called St. Mary’s city. Nota bushel of corn nora 
foot of ground was acquired from the Indians without the payment of its full value. 
The Governor of Virginia now visited the colony, on which occasion Governor 
Calvert gave a grand feast, at which the Indian king of the Patuxents was a guest 
and sat at table between the two governors. So favorably did the just and friendly 
conduct of the new comers impress this powerful chief, that before departing for 
the Patuxent, he thus addressed his people: “I love the English so well, that 
if they should go about to kill me, and [ had so much breath as to speak, I would 
command the people not to avenge my death, for I Know they would do no such 
thing, except it were through my fault.” 

Ascertaining tat a settlement had been made on Kent Island within hig, juris- 
diction, Governor Calvert at once notified the inhabitants of the Island, that if they 
remained they must submit themselves to the authority of, and acknowledge 
allegiance to, the colony. Claiborne and his followers refused to submit to these 
terms, and sat themselves about plotting the destruction of the settlement on the 
St. Mary’s. They invented and circulated calumnies against the colonists 
amongst the Indians, whose minds were at first poisoned against their former 
friends ; but this diffieulty was soon removed by the frank and prompt explana- 
tions of the Governor, with the aid and influence of the missionaries. Claiborne 
then commenced open hostilities, and fitted out an armed pinnace against the 
colony under the command of a Lieutenant Warren. The Governor promptly 
met the danget by equipping two pinnaces, the St. Margaret and the St. Helen, 
which he placed under the command of Capt. Cornwallis, who overcame the 
insurgents and restored peace. 

In 1635 the Governor held the first legislative assembly, but little is known of 
their proceedings, which are said not to have had the efficacy of laws. From that 
year to 1638 no assembly was held, but the colony during that period enjoyed the 
most profound peace and prosperity, under the just and wise administration of 
Leonard Calvert. The number of the colonists was greatly increased by fresh 
arrivals from England, and settlements were made in the country around at some 
distance from the “ Fort,” on the St. Mary’s. The greatest suecess attended the 
missionary labors of the Jesuit Fathers among the Indians, and the congregation, 
composed of the pilgrims at St. Mary’s, was reported by Father White to com- 
pare favorably with any congregation in Europe, for piety, exemplary deportment 
and regularity in approaching the sacraments. Governor Calvert omitted no 
occasion for encouraging those good men in their zealous efforts to convert the 
Indians, or of shewing his veneration for their sacred character and his solicitude 
for their personal safety. He attended in person the baptism of Tayac, the Indian 
chief. He secured and cemented a firm peace among the Indian tribes and between 
the Indians and the colony. No state or colony ever enjoyed greater internal 
peace, happiness and tranquillity than did the Maryland colony during those years. 
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On the 15th of April, 1637, Lord Baltimore executed to his brother, Leonard 
Calvert, a new commission, conferring on him the titles of Lieutenant-Governor, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Militia, Chancellor and Chief Justice, with more 
extensive and better defined powers, and authorising him to summon a general 
assembly the following winter, and to convene and dissolve assemblies at his dis- 
cretion. The assembly of 1638, over which Governor Calvert presided, was a 
purely democratic body, in which all the freemen of the Province were authorised 
to sit in person or by proxy, Mr. Lewger, the secretary, casting besides his own 
vote, twelve proxies. A controversy arose at the outset of this session as to 
whether the Lord Proprietary or the assembly, under the charter, had the right of 
originating laws. Pending this controversy, news of fresh disturbances on Kent 
Island reached St. Mary’s, whereupon Governor Calvert adjourned the assembly, 
and led in person a military expedition against the rebels, whom he reduced to 
submission. As a testimony of his gratitude to his brother, for the signal services 
rendered in redeeming Kent Island, the Lord Proprietary created and conferred 
upon Governor Calvert, Kent Fort Manor, which was assigned to Captain Giles 
Brent, in whose family it remained to a time within the memory of living in- 
habitants of the island. On the 12th of March the Governor again met the 
assembly, when the controversy in relation to the right of originating laws was 
renewed. The laws prepared and sent over by the Lord Proprietary were rejected 
in a body by the assembly, who then originated and passed forty-two laws of their 
own, and adjourned. The Lord Proprietary, in turn, rejected the laws of the 
assembly, and the colony for a still longer period was left without legislation. 
But his commission authorising him to proceed according to the common law, 
Governor Calvert proceeded to administer justice and preserve public order; and 
so just and mild was the exercise of his undefined and extraordinary powers, that 
no man could ever say that he received an injustice at his hands. Finally, by his 
letter of 2ist of August, 1638, to the Governor, the Lord Proprietary, with a mag- 
nanimity that does honor to his heart, and a promptness that proves his foresight, 
wisdom and liberal views as a statesman, waived his right, and conceded to the 
colony the right of originating laws, and conferred on the Governor the preroga- 
tive of immediately assenting to them, subject to the Proprietary’s ultimate veto 
power. Governor Calvert lost no time in announcing this welcome news to the 
colony, and in summoning another assembly, which met at St. Mary’s city, on 
the 25th of February, 1639. The colony was soon in the enjoyment of a wise 
and judicious system of laws, which guaranteed the rights of the church, and the 
freedom of religion, the prerogatives of the Lord Proprietary and the liberties of 
the people, according to Magna Charta, and established courts of justice. Another 
result of this session was the substitution of the representative system for the 
old system of assembling all the freemen in person or by proxy. And as an 
evidence of the great confidence they reposed in Governor Calvert, the assembly 
conferred upon him the extraordinary power of summoning to the legislature, by 
special writ, such other persons as he might'desire. Some idea may be formed of 
the primitive and infant condition of the colony at this time, from a law passed 
for the erection of a water mill, by which the Governor and Council were em- 
powered to contract for the mill, the cost of which should not exceed twenty 
thousand pounds of tobacco, then the legal currency of the province, equivalent 
in the currency of the present day to $333 333, which was to be paid in two 
years by a general assessment of the inhabitants. 
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Though the great act establishing civil and religious liberty in Maryland was 
not passed till after the death of Leonard Calvert, it was still the crowning glory 
of his administration that civil and religious liberty became, without enacting 
statutes, the great and fundamental basis of colonial government. The oath of 
office which he took as governor, was in these words: “I will not, by myself or 
any other, directly or indirectly, molest any person professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, for or in respect of religion.”” The Catholic religion, as the religion pro- 
fessed by the colony, with a few individual exceptions, was recognized by the 
state, but all other Christians were freely tolerated and protected from molestation. 
Bancroft says, ‘*‘ and there, too, Protestants were sheltered against Protestant intol- 
erence.” Thus Maryland gained the proud title of “‘ The Land of the Sanctuary.” 
Several instances are related by Protestant historians, of the justice and impar- 
tiality with which Governor Calvert, as Chief Justice, decided, in cases, where 
the parties on the one side were Catholics, and on the other Protestants, and dis- 
putes on religion were the origin of the controversy. 

In 1642 Governor Calvert discovered that hostile combinations were forming 
among several of the most powerful of the Indian tribes, who had become 
alarmed at the growing strength and prosperity of the settlement. The planters 
and their families were thrown into the greatest consternation. The Governor 
retalled Father White and the other mighionaries to St. Mary’s for their safety. 
He also raised a military force in the colony, and obtained recruits from Virginia, 
which he had assisted in a similar trouble. Appearing so promptly and unex- 
pectedly in the field, the Indians were completely taken by surprise, their plans 
disconcerted, and peace and security were restored without striking a blow. 

In the meantime the government in England was becoming more and more 
unsettled and agitated, by the quarrel between the king and the parliament. Party 
spirit had already begun to run high on both sides in the colony. Governor Cal- 
vert having concluded to go to England, in order to study the nature and position 
of the contest for himself, and to consult with his brother, the Lord Proprietary, 
sailed early in 1643, having appointed Captain Giles Brent his Deputy-Governor. 
It is probable that Governor Calvert passed his time in England at Oxford, where 
Lord Baltimore was attending the king’s parliament. The Commons having 
finally triumphed over the Throne, Governor Calvert felt it to be his duty to return 
to his post in the colony, where he arrived in the fall of 1644, finding every thing 
in commotion and disorder, in consequence of another rebellion fomented by 
Claiborne and Ingle, and of the encroachments of hostile Indians. Governor 
Calvert immediately proclaimed Claiborne and Ingle public enemies, and took the 
field against the rebels. The latter however were so strong that they triumphed 
in Kent Island. Emboldened by their success, they next invaded the very heart 
of the colony, seized upon St. Mary’s city and the Fort, destroyed the public 
records, plundered and burned private property, imprisoned the missionaries, and 
foreed Governor Calvert to take shelter in Virginia, where he again found safety 
and hospitality. His courage and energy however never once failed him under 
those trying circumstances. He spent the period of his sojourn in Virginia in 
making preparations for recapturing the province and restoring his brother’s 
authority in Maryland. In the autumn of 1646, placing himself at the head of the 
military force he had raised in Virginia, he suddenly crossed the Potomac, sur- 
prised the usurpers, and having gained a bloodless victory, entered St. Mary’s 
city in triumph. The entire province returned to its allegiance, except Kent 
Island, against which the Governor led in person a military expedition in April, 
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1647, and again reduced the island. Wishing by clemency to restore universal 
peace and tranquillity to the colony, he proclaimed a general pardon, and returned 
to St. Mary’s. While Governor Calvert was executing these bold and decisive 
movements, Lord Baltimore had given up all for lost, and had sent powers of 
attorney to his brother and Mr. Lewger to collect together the remnant of his per- 
sonal effects, if possible. The tidings of the restoration of his authority in Mary- 
land was to him as unexpected as it was grateful. 

Governor Calvert did not long survive to enjoy the fruits of his success. His 
death occurred at St. Mary’s city, on the 9th of June, 1647. The circumstances 
of his death are utterly unknown, except that he was attended in his last moments 
by his relatives, Margaret Brent and Mary Brent, and that he was buried at St. 
Mary’s city, though the precise spot has passed. from the knowledge of posterity. 
After his death, Margaret and Mary Brent having sworn that on his death bed he 
appointed Thomas Green his successor, by virtue of the powers conferred upon 
him by his commission, Governor Green was accordingly acknowledged. 

Something more is due than a passing notice of this remarkable lady, Mrs., or 
as rendered in the language of our day, Miss Margaret Brent,.who was the sole 
administratrix of Governor Calvert. She performed a conspicuous part in the 
public transactions of her times, and her energy of character and public spirit were 
not surpassed ia the early colonial period. She was extensively engaged in laying 
out and locating Jands, and was probably a large landed proprietor. She nobly and 
generously vindicated the claims of the Virginia soldiers, who had served under 
Governor Calvert, and by whose valor the province had been recovered ; and it is 
recorded that she quelled a mutiny among them. As Governor Calvert had been 
the attorney of Lord Baltimore, she claimed, by virtue of her being the late Gov- 
ernor’s administratrix, that she was now the attorney in fact of the Lord Proprie- 
tary, and her pretensions were admitted to be just by the Governor and Council. 
But the most remarkable act of her remarkable career, from which too it will be seen 
that the early history of Maryland is not barren of female heroism, was her ap- 
pearing in the General Assembly and claiming, as the attorney in fact of his 
lordship, the right to vote therein, which, however, was refused. Bozman, the 
historian, compares her character for energy and capacity to that of Queen Eliza- 
beth; but her going intc the Assembly and claiming a right to vote, as the repre- 
sentative of the Lord Proprietary, reminds me rather of the lofty bearing of the 
Countesses of Flanders and Champagne, who, at the coronation of St. Louis, 
King of France, appeared, and each claimed the honor and privilege of wearing a 
sword in right of their husbands, who were absent in the service of their king. 

The following extract from the life of Leonard Calvert, by the Rev. Dr. Burnap, 
a Protestant minister, published in Sparks’ American Biography, is too interesting 
to be omitted : 

“There is an anecdote related concerning a clause of the above law, which 
serves to show the bigotry of the times. After the parliament had become pre- 
dominant in England, Lord Baltimore, on the occurrence of some difficulty with 
the Virginia colony, was called before a committee of that body. In the course 
of the interview it was thrown out to his lordship, that he had inserted a provision 
in the laws of the colony protecting the Virgin Mary from reproach. Whereupon 
a member of the committee rose and said, that he wondered such an exception 
had been taken; ‘for,’ he added, ‘does not the scripture say that all generations 
should call her blessed?? And the argument completely silenced the scriptural 
canters.”’ 
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The following character of Cecilius and Leonard Calvert is drawn by the same 
impartial pen: “All authorities concur in ascribing to these two persons the 
highest qualities of rulers and of men. In an ignorant age they were enlightened, 
in a fierce and cruel age they were uniformly mild and humane, in a bigoted and 
persecuting age they were forbearing and tolerant. No man under their govern- 
ment ever complained that he was deprived by their agency of the smallest right 
as a citizen or Christian. Possessed of hereditary wealth, they chose to use it 
in honorable enterprise, in carrying civilization and Christianity into a savage 
wilderness. The one was willing at vast expense to send, the other with personal 
privation, toil and danger, to lead, a colony across three thousand miles of ocean, 
to seek a home on a shore almost unknown. The one at a distance watched over 
the interests of the rising colony, and strove to ward off from it the consequences 
of civil convulsions at home; the other devoted his energies to the preservation of 
domestic peace, and to the defence of the infant settlement from savage foes, to the 
enactment of wholesome laws and the administration of justice.’ 

I cannot refrain from adducing the testimony of the highest judicial and histori- 
cal testimony of the country in support of the glorious preéminence of the Calverts 
of Maryland among American law-givers. There should be found no American 
to refuse praise, when such men as Story, Kent and Bancroft have so magnani- 
mously awarded it. 

Judge Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution,* says: “ It is certainly 
very honorable to the liberality and public spirit of the Proprietary that he should 
have introduced into his fundamental policy the doctrine of general toleration and 
equality among Christian sects (for he does not appear to have gone further), and 
have thus given the earliest example of a legislator inviting his subjects to the free 
indulgence of religious opinion. This was anterior to the settlement of Rhode 
Island, and therefore merits the enviable rank of being the first recognition among 
the colonists of the glorious and indefeasible rights of conscience.”’ 

Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries on American Law,+ says: “The 
Legislature of Maryland had already in 1649 declared, by law, that no person 
professing to believe in Jesus Christ, should be molested in respect of their religion, 
or in the free exercise thereof, or be compelled to the belief or exercise of any other 
religion, against their consent. Thus, to use the words of a learned and liberal his- 
torian,t “the Catholic planters of Maryland procured to their adopted country the 
distinguished praise of being the first of the American States in which toleration 
was established by law; and while the Puritans were persecuting their Protestant 
brethren in New England, and the Episcopalians retorting the same severity on 
the Puritans in Virginia, the Catholics, against whom the others were combined, 
formed in Maryland a sanctuary, where all might worship and none might 
oppress, and where even Protestants sought refuge from Protestant intolerance.”’ 

Bancroft, the historian of the United States,] remarks, that “ Calvert deserved 
to be ranked among the most wise and benevolent law-givers of all ages. He was 
the first in the history of the Christian world to seek for religious security and 
peace by the practice of justice, and not by the exercise of power; to plan the 
establishment of popular institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of conscience ; 
to advance the career of civilization by recognizing the rightful equality of all 
Christian sects. The asylum of Papists was the spot where, in a remote corner of 
the world, on the banks of rivers, which, as yet, had hardly been explored, the 
mild forbearance of a Proprietary adopted religious freedom as the basis of the 
State.” 

* Book I, ch. ix, sec. 106. 7 Vol. II, p. 35. 

{Graham’s Hist. Rise and Progress of the U.S. __ |j Vol. I, p. 244. 








THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF OUR FAITH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue Metropolitan Almanac of this year presents to the Catholic heart many 
subjects for holy joy. It is, as it were, a map of our religion in this country, 
Trace it, and you will find the symbolic cross in every direction. In our large 
cities on Sundays and holidays of obligation, the numerous churches are crowded 
at the early masses and the last mass. ‘There also will be seen Catholic institu- 
tions for the education of youth, asylums for orphans, hospitals for the sick, and 
houses of refuge for the unfortunate. In county towns and country places, sim- 
ilar evidences of our living faith are manifested. On mountains, in valleys and on 
the plains, churches, where the cross indicates the worship, are at comparatively 
short distances. Go even to what are called the deserts, and among those denom- 
inated savages, and you will meet with bishops, priests, churches, schools, asylums, 
sodalities, &c., &c., flourishing, not as wild flowers of the forest, but with all the 
beauty that the most careful cultivation can bestow. Of course the work is not 
finished, nor can the laborers rest from their toil; still, like the good and faithful, 
they can view what God enabled them to do with heartfelt gratitude to the Giver 
of all good gifts. 

Though it may be considered late, and the sources of our information in the 
hands of nearly every Catholic, yet we may be pardoned for giving some of our 
thoughts to writing. 

We have no data, as in long established missions, and among settled congrega- 
tions, to come to any thing approaching exact statistics regarding our Catholic 
population. The Almanac enumerates nearly two millions without any returns 
from either Boston, or Albany, or St. Louis, with seven other extensive dioceses, 
and the Apostolic Vicariate of the Indian territory. Some, who studied the 
subject, have given as high as four millions, while others have gone as far as five 
and six millions, even before the late exodus from Ireland and Germany. But 
who can state any thing with certainty, where, in every large city, on our public 
works and even in our inland towns, there is a floating population, who are here 
to-day and away to-morrow? Even the suggestion of the editor of the Almanac, 
if carried out, would not answer the question—how many are we? His views 
are: “The ratios of births and deaths to the number of living in the United 
States, have been very accurately determined, as presented in the last census of 
the country, and might serve as the basis of a satisfactory estimate of the Catholic 
population. It is well known, that among Catholics few, if any, neglect to have 
their children baptized, and that they have these baptisms performed, and their 
dead buried, within their own church, and consequently the baptisms and inter- 
ments would be accurate exponents of the births and deaths,” &c. This extract 
is given, not so much to controvert the opinion of the worthy editor, who has 
labored so long and diligently on so useful and, it may be said, so necessary a 
work as the Catholic Almanac, but to point out in a few words its futility. 

How many thousands of our Catholic population, in almost every diocese, are 
without families? How many thousands perish without a cross to mark their 
graves? Candidly, in the experience of almost every clergyman, not residents of 
cities and settled congregations, these are far more numerous than many imagine. 
Even in cities, count the number if you can, of single Catholic girls, and servant 
men, employed in hotels and by private families? Can the number of unmarried 
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young men, employed on our multitudinous public works, and remote country 
places, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, become known by baptisms and deaths? 
No. As stated already, we can guess, and nothing more. 

But we have statistics furnished by the Almanac which demonstrate the progress 
of our faith, not by numericals, but by its prosperity. It may be repetition, yet 
good tidings can bear repetitions. 

The discipline and strength of an efficient army may be estimated from its 
generals, officers, standards, &e. The samerule holds good regarding the Church. 
Our archbishops, bishops and priests, our churches and religious institutions, will 
be the best landmarks. With this criterion let us examine our strength and dis- 
cipline. We have seven archbishops, thirty-three bishops, at least one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-one priests. We number over nineteen hundred 
churches, thirty-eight theological seminaries, thirty-five colleges, twenty-six of 
which are incorporated, one hundred and thirty female academies, without count- 
ing our numerous schools and asylums, which are like the fruits of the tree of 
life, to be found in every paradise of our country. These signify a great deal. 
Our working bishops cannot be without their working priests, nor these without 
churches: nor can our churches be upheld among our poor without thronged 
congregations. In like manner our colleges, academies, schools, hospitals and 
asylums must have pupils and inmates to sustain them, and be sustained. Hence 
we can make an estimate, if not of our numerical, at least of our efficient, strength. 

What kind of men are our bishops and priests? Scarcely a drone, even by 
stealth, is permitted to enter the hive. You will find them, as a body, full of 
zeal, activity and knowledge, seeking “ first the kingdom of God and his justice.”” 
Is the soil so barren that the laborers’ constant toil can bring forth no harvest ? 
We thank heaven that it is not. Our enemies may storm and rage, but even 
the fury of the gates of hell cannot overpower the Church of the living God. 
We may be reviled, as we are—we may be hissed at, and our privileges as citizens 
be withdrawn, yet the cross, though it be hard to bear, leads always to victory. 
Our churches and convents may be destroyed by a rabble, or prevented from being 
erected—our priests almost martyred—our bishops calumniated in high places, 
and our creed misrepresented, but what does itavail? The true Catholic is drawn 
closer to his standard—his dissenting neighbor will examine these things more 
closely, and feeling the force of truth, yields to the impulse of divine grace, and 
embraces the calumniated faith. 

There is scarcely a congregation, however small, that cannot number more than 
one edifying convert. Our Catholic periodicals are principally edited by such—in 
our chief institutions they are either founders or great supporters. It is true these 
may be considered as units compared to the tens who, although they themselves 
may not become apostates, yet are so sinfully negligent of their christian duties as 
to prepare the way, in the most effectual manner, to that abyss of perdition for 
their children and their children’s children. But, after all, what great loss is it to 
the flock if the rotten sheep are shut out from the fold? Those only are lost who 
either know not or care not for the gifts of God. On the whole, then, we may 
fairly conclude, that our faith has progressed and prospered in an equal if not 
greater ratio than that of our country. 

As travelers up a mountain, although we have not arrived at the summit, we love 
to look back, if not to the place of our departure, at least to that portion of our 
journey which is plainly in view. It does not require a hoary head to recollect 
the year of our Lord 1833. It was a memorable year in the annals of our Church, 
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not only on account of the grand Provincial Council which was convened in 
Baltimore, where one archbishop, nine bishops with their theologians, twelve in 
number, and three superiors of religious orders, presented to the admiring com- 
munity an unprecedented spectacle ; but also because that year beheld the conse- 
cration of two bishops. Our Church even then may be said to have obtained a 
distinguished eminence. Only twenty-two years ago, what was the position of 
our flourishing faith? One archbishop and eleven bishops, two of them were 
coadjutors—all of whom, with the exception of four, have been called to the 
reward of their labors. At that time we could boast of about eleven colleges, 
twenty-eight convents and academies, nearly all of which are still in a flourish- 
ing condition, but we can scarcely trace more than about six orphan asylums, 
and a few hospitals. Of these it may be said, that they were only struggling 
into existence. The number of priests engaged, both on missions and otherwise, 
was only about twohundred and eleven. Since then how much have we gained? 

But take a little nearer view. From A. D. 1833 glance at A. D. 1834, and 
you will see some of the effects of that zeal which the meeting of so many ven- 
erated prelates stirred up in the land. Among the prominent points of the Pas- 
toral Letter of the preceding year were prayers, the reading of good books, the 
education of the rising generation, the maintenance of ecclesiastical seminaries to 
insure a succession of our priesthood, and its extension, &c., &c. Now, to begin 
with the last, we will behold a most gratifying sight. The number of clergymen 
was increased by one hundred and thirty, so that at the beginning of the new 
year 1835 there were in the United States three hundred and forty-one priests. In 
like manner our colleges and seminaries sprung up at the miraculous voice of God 
to as many as twenty-four—more than double that of the former year. There 
were only four additional convents and academies, but then Catholic parochial 
schools were established in a great many congregations. The Sisters of Charity 
also extended their labors of divine love. Confraternities for prayer, and charita- 
ble associations for the support of asylums, were also created in goodly numbers 
in almost every diocese. There were then but seven so-called Catholic periodicals, 
too of which have been long since discontinued, and another cannot be named as 
entitled to that honor, yet it was at that time that the impulse to reading was 
given, so that we have now nineteen weekly papers; our monthly Metropolitan, 
the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, Brownson’s Quarterly Review, besides 
the annual Almanac, which was then in existence as an infant, and three Ordos. 
Another indication of our progress, and one that has not been heretofore men- 
tioned, is that of the numerous Catholic publishers, who have rapidly increased 
in number and enterprise, so that instead of reprints of bibles, prayer books, and a 
select few devotional works, we have now all of these, in numerous editions, 
besides thousands of others, at one-fourth the former prices, with many mas- 
sive volumes, that have gained for their authors a European celebrity, with other 
minor original publications, which our Catholic presses issue in such abundance 
that the mere catalogue list would make a no inconsiderable book. Indeed we 
may be said to have a literature of our own. 

The foregoing remarks will be verified by a mere glance at our growth. In 
1836 we had three hundred churches and one hundred and forty-three mis- 
sionary stations, with three hundred and eighty-nine clergymen, thirteen ecclesias- 
tical seminaries, that is, one for each diocese, and one over, twenty-three female 
religious institutions, fourteen colleges for young men, thirty-seven female acad- 
emies, and thirty-seven Catholic institutions. 
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But not to loiter on our mountain path, by counting the monuments which 
were erected each suqpeeding year, let us direct our attention to the year of our 
Lord 1846. Then, to quote from the Metropolitan Catholic Almanac of 1847, 
“there were in the territory of the United States, two archbishops, twenty-three 
bishops, one vicar apostolic, eight hundred and thirty-four priests, and eight 
hundred and twelve churches; whence it follows, that during the past year there 
has been an accession of ninety-eight priests, and seventy-two additional churches 
have been erected, or dedicated to the worship of God.” 

“Of the literary institutions for young men, mentioned in the above table, only 
thirteen are colleges properly organised; the rest are establishments of a minor 
order.” 

** By comparing the statistics of this year with those, we find during the last ten 
years the number of dioceses has doubled itself,’? (and more), ‘‘and also the 
number of bishops, not counting the coadjutors of each period. Within the 
same period the number of priests has been more than doubled, and that of 
churches has been nearly tripled, the ratio in the former case being almost nine 
to four, and in the latter twenty-seven to ten.” ...... 

Coming still nearer to our own times, and glancing, as it were, at the scenery 
near at hand, we shall witness another display of that progressive power which is 
“onwards and upwards.”” Our Almanac, giving the statistics of 1854, presents 
us the summary statements, that there were six archbishops and twenty-six 
bishops, living, and of. course working for “the greater glory of God,” with 
fifteen hundred and forty-five churches, and six hundred and twenty-seven stations, 
fourteen hundred and ninety-five priests, thirty-three ecclesiastical institutions, five 
hundred and thirteen ecclesiastical students, forty-two male institutions, forty-five 
literary institutions for young men, ninety-five female literary institutions, one 
hundred and two academies for females, one hundred and eight charitable insti- 
tutions, with an accession, counting as a loss those who died during the pre- 
vious year, of about one hundred and eleven priests. If we add to these signs of 
prosperity our numerous schools, established in nearly every congregation where 
the pastor is scarcely above beggary, we shall have statistics enough to show, that 
in spite of our poverty, the oppositions we meet with both from within and without, 
the slander of enemies and the falsehood of pretended friends, our adorable faith 
advances with hope and charity. Our holy Church, under God, who has pro- 
mised, “I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world,” ‘must 
prevail against the agency of satan and the machinations of man. 

Prosperity, however, is a gift, which, in the inscrutable designs of Providence, 
is not conferred upon every portion of the fold of Christ. In Africa, for example, 
the Saracens destroyed many flourishing churches, and made converts with their 
swords. Where now is the once Catholic England that had saints for her kings? 
How does it happen that we have such titles for our prelates as bishops in partibus 
infidelium? But are we to become dejected in forebodings that the’ prayers and 
labors of her zealous bishops, priests and devout religious, will meet with similar 
disasters in America? or rather, as in poor old Ireland, a reign of grace will make 
her faith immortal? The result of either issue depends much upon ourselves. 
From the stubborn Jews God has taken away his kingdom, and given it to na- 
tions producing the fruits thereof. The history of our holy Church tells of many 
such like punishments. We are ascending the mountain of Zion, and unless the 
same zeal and piety which animated the founders and workmen of our faith in 
the United States be preserved with all the care that heaven-bestowed gifts deserve, 
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we may be, ere long, in partibus infidelium. But it is not to be thought that this 
should happen. Many of our forefathers were saints. Our Church, as we have 
seen, has proceeded, and her footprints were more than human. However, va- 
rious circumstances on every side indicate that for some time our progress will be 
rather the majestic march of men than the race of youth. Our present institutions, 
well sustained, and there is no doubt but that they will, by our devoted hierarchy, 
priests, nuns and pious laity, not only gain solidity which, at present, some of 
them do not possess, but will, like trees planted near the running waters, bring 
forth fruits for future generations that will bless those who prepared for them both 
shelter and nourishment. 





LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. 


The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wapswortn Loneretitow. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


This poem is another exemplification of the absolute certainty of failure in any 
attempt to please every body. For years we have heard lamentations over the 
want of originality in American writers. Why don’t you write something original, 
something entirely new? Why not throw off the trammels of old custom, the 
formalities of English literature, and let us have something with the morning dew 
of the primeval forest fresh upon its thoughts, with the brilliancy of our glorious 
sunlight shining through its metaphors, and the music of the cataract sounding 
in its verses? Why not immortalize the traditions of that race which is fading 
away before civilization? Why not embody the music of their language in our 
own by “‘ marrying it to immortal verse? ”” Why shall we allow the names they 
have given to streams and mountains to die inoblivion ? Why suffer the sonorous 
melody of Tuscarora to be smothered in the snuffling vulgarity of Smithville? 
Such have been the appeals of innumerable critics to America in general and to 
her poets in particular. But now, when the poet comes, with his song answering 
every one of these requisitions, he has to endure a storm of ridicule for doing the 
very thing he has no doubt been individually requested at least a thousand times 
to perform. All the small critics in the country have opened upon him in full ery, 
and the whole newspaper press resounds with their yelping. On the other hand, 
across the ocean, Hiawatha has met with unwonted favor. 

It strikes us that the present unpopularity of the poem depends upun the very 
same cause which will ensure its ultimate success. It is perfectly new, and 
altogether original. Even the metre is a novel one. The poet, with admirable 
taste, has abandoned all models to which the public ear has been accustomed, and 
has thus set up a standard of his own, for his own production. Nor are the 
thoughts, feelings and ornaments of the poem less unique. Hitherto all the 
Indian songs and stories have differed in nothing from any other songs or stories, 
except in their use of Indian names. The character of the red man has been 
grossly caricatured or absurdly misconceived. Novelists and poets have palmed 
off upon us sentimental Spartans, addicted to dilute laconics and tumid metaphors, 
for the stern and simple savages of our forests. Longfellow, however, has a 
severer taste. His Indians are manifestly studied from the life. They are rude 
men, with rude passions and rude virtues, with simple thoughts and little fore- 
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sight. In the spirit of a true poet, he has forgotten his own people and the present 
age, and identified himself with the copper-colored nomads of the West. In this 
manner, he has totally avoided the absurdities of most civilized authors who deal 
with savage life. He never attempts to graft the feelings of a high civilization 
upon the barbaric stock with which he is dealing. We are therefore spared the 
impossible magnanimity of Fingal and the incongruous refinement of Ossian. We 
have no reflections, no formally propounded moral. True to the character of a 
barbaric people, parable and allegory convey the teachings of the poet and speak 
for themselves without the intervention of any dragoman. 

Much has been said about the Finnish poem of Kalewala, and a great deal of 
very cheap Norse learning has been put forth for the delectation and admiration of 
the hyra-headed public. Our author has been accused of copying form, manner 
and metre from this unknown metrical romance, and as scandal is always accept- 
able, the charge has been assented to. If, however, the actual knowledge of 
Indian traditions, among these carping critics, had been only half as thorough as 
their pretended acquaintance with Finnish literature, the world would have been 
spared a vast amount of nonsense in regard to the substance of the poem; while a 
very imperfect recollection of old models, well known to every reading man, would 
have saved us from many ludicrous misstatements concerning the origin of the metre. 

For the legend itself the author claims no originality ; he acknowledges that he 
has borrowed it, and gives full credit to the source whence he obtained it. The 
episodes which are interwoven in the body of the story are also taken from Indian 
stories and traditions. Every one who has the slightest acquaintance with the 
legends of these children of the forest, has heard many of them. The writer of 
this review was familiar in his boyhood with the beautiful story of the contention 
between Winter and Spring, and others of the singular episodes which make up so 
much of the bulk of the poem. Schoolcraft’s researches have been largely drawn 
upon and the author’s obligations duly acknowledged. As far as matter, there- 
fore, is concerned, we at once dismiss the whole question of its Finnish origin. 

An examination of the metre will exhibit equal shallowness on the part of these 
profound critics. It is simply a trochaic with four feet, a measure which ought to 
be familiar to every one. In our English verse it is chiefly employed in connexion 
with another, which resembles it in every respect, except that a single accented 
syllable takes the place of the last trochee; and then the similar lines rhyme with 
each other. For example, 


‘* Sad and fearful is the story 
Of the Roncesvalle’s fight 
On those fatal plains of glory 
Perished many a gallant knight.”’ 


It resembles as nearly as possible the measure of the Pervigilium Veneris. 

“Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet.” 

Numerous examples of this sort of trochaic metre may be found in our litera- 
ture. We need not cite them. 

We have, however, poems, fewer in number indeed, constructed of trochees 
entirely. The lovers of Scottish literature, the numerous admirers of Robert 
Burns, will at once recur to that exquisite poem which Sir Walter Scott said 
“contains the essence of a thousand love verses.” 


** Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae farewell, alas! forever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears, I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee,’’ &c. 
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In foreign literature the same measure is abundantly prevalent. Metastasio is 
full of it. Beranger has written songs in it. To go no further, that majestic 
hymn which so grandly embodies the hopes and fears of Christendom, and so 
wonderfully combines the self-abasement and the trembling hope of the penitent, 
is written in this measure. The “ Dies Ire,’ the music of which cannot fail to 
have charmed the nice ear of Mr. Longfellow, has proved to the satisfaction of 
many generations, that this trochaic metre is fully capabie of embodying the loftiest 
ideas in dignified melody. 

If it be objected that the examples we have cited differ from the poem under 
consideration in the fact that they are rhymed, the answer is easy. Rhyme is but 
an accessory to rhythm and cannot alter the time to which the poem marches, 
Nothing is simpler than to banish the former while the latter is retained. But in 
addition to that, we might say that we are not without classic examples of the 
same metre. Anacreon was very fond of it, and some of his most charming odes 
have been written in it. It may be said that it differs from this in the fact that the 
first foot of the Greek ode is a pyrrhic, instead of a trochee. Setting aside the fact, 
however, that English verse when it imitates the measures of the ancients, is com- 
pelled to substitute accent for quantity, we find on the one hand that Hiawatha 
contains numerous lines, the initial foot of which can only be read as a pyrrhic, 
and on the other, that the Greek author often uses a trochee. It is not necessary 
to quote from either. Let our reader turn to Hiawatha and he will find that the 
fifth line of the introduction will bear out our first assertion ; and then, if he will 
pick up his Anacreon and turn to his eulogy of the rose, or his ode to Spring, he 
will find not only trochees but spondees leading off the lines. 

The same thing has also been attempted in English. Eight or ten years 
ago, there appeared in the Southern Literary Messenger a review of Moore’s 
Anacreon. In that a translation of the Mezovuxcicss 208’ 2pase appeared, in which 
blank verse of the same measure with Hiawatha, was used as resembling most 
closely: the original Greek. We quote a few lines from memory : 


**Once at silent hour of midnight, 
When the bear was slowly turning 
By Bootes’ hand directed; 

And the countless tribes of mortals 
Lay, with slumber overpowered,’’ &c. 


But a truce to the critics and their carping. We have said enough to show that 
Mr. Longfellow need not have dug up a saga out of the snows of Finland, in 
order to have found this verse so admirably adapted to the subject. We come at 
once to the poem itself. 

The introduction bespeaks attention from all who take an interest in uncultivated 
nature, or the early developments of thought among rude nations, or who believe 
in the unity of purpose, inclination and aspiration in the human race, or who feel 
a strong sympathy with the past. We wish we could copy the whole introduc- 
tion in full, but our space does not permit it. We must however make room 
for one touching passage : 


‘* Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms, 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
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Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened; 


Listen to this simple story, 
To this song of Hiawatha!’’ 


The story is based upon the tradition common among the Indians, as well as all 
rude people, of a demi-god or heroic human being, who devoted his life to the 
amelioration of the condition of his people. He goes under various names among 
the different tribes, Michabou, Chiabo, Manabozo, &c. The poet has exhibited 
consummate art in blending the ideas of the several tribes, and uniting with them 
other legends to form one harmonious whole. The scene is laid on the southern 
shore of Lake Superior, among the Ojibways. 

The poem is divided into twenty-two cantos. The first is called the Peace-Pipe, 
and describes the descent of the Master of Life, Gitche Manito, to make peace 
among the warring tribes, and to foretell the coming of the great prophet, whose 
life the poem commemorates. He descends upon the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry, 
breaks off a piece of rock of which he fashions a pipe, and kindling a fire by 
breathing upon the forest till the boughs chafe into flame, smokes till all the 
nations see the cloud, and recognize it as a summons to a general council. They 
flock together accordingly, and stand before the Manito, 

‘* Wildly glaring at each other; 
In their faces stern defiance, 
In their hearts the feud of ages, 


The hereditary hatred, 
The ancestral thirst of vengeance.”” 


The spirit rebukes their ferocity, promises the deliverer, and commands them to 
wash off their war paint and smoke the calumet together. The warriors obey his 
command and go home, each taking with him a pipe of peace, and the Master 
of Life ascends through the smoke. 

In the second canto the reader makes the acquaintance of Mudjekeewis, the 
father of the hero, who kills Mishe-Mokwa, the great bear of the mountains, and 
is therefore made an Indian AZolus, or god of the winds, having however, under 
his special command the west wind. To three of his sons, he portions out the 
remainder. Wabun, young and beautiful, presided over the east. 

‘*He it was who brought the morning, 
He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o’er hill and valley; 
He it was whose cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson, 


And whose voice awoke the village, 
Called the deer and called the hunter.” 





But Wabun was lonely in the sky, and sad; till he saw a maiden walking upon 
the earth also solitary, and he loved her, and wooed her, 


‘Till he drew her to his bosom, 
Folded in his robes of crimson, 
Till into a star he changed her, 
Trembling still upon his bosom; 
And for ever in the heavens 
They are seen together walking, 
Wabun and the Wabun-Annung, 
Wabun and the Star of Morning.” 


The rest of this canto is taken up with other episodes relating to the remaining 
winds. 
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The third canto contains the birth and childhood of Hiawatha. His grand. 
mother, Nokomis, having fallen from the moon, gave birth to a daughter, Weno- 
nah, whom she cautioned in vain against Mudjekeewis. That indomitable warrior 
met her, won her and deserted her. Soon after the birth of her son, Hiawatha, 
she died, broken-hearted by the faithlessness of her lover. The wondrous child is 
brought up by his grandmother, old Nokomis, who gives him such instruction as 
she is capable of. One of her lessons is too beautiful to be omitted, and the rare 
delicacy of the fancy makes us suspect it to be original with the poet. Little 
Hiawatha wants to know what the rainbow is, and is answered : 


‘© °Tis the heaven of flowers you see there : 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.”’ 


Iagoo, the boaster, teaches him to hunt; he kills his first deer, and passes from 
childhood to manhood, possessed of all the qualities of mind and body, most highly 
prized among savages. Having learned of his grandmother the story of his 
mother’s wrongs, our Indian Orestes sets out to revenge her death. He meets his 
father, a trial of cunning takes place, he charges old Mudjekeewis with the murder 
of his mother, and a fight ensues which lasts for three whole days, Hiawatha 
driving his father before him to the western limit of the world. The mortal, how- 
ever, cannot slay though he vanquishes the immortal, and the remorseful ruler 
of the west wind promises after Hiawatha’s death, to divide his kingdom with 
him and make him ruler of the northwest. On his return he sees and falls in love 
with Minnehaha, but says nothing of his affection to any one. 

He now performed the customary fasting of the Indian boy about to be admitted 
to the privileges of a man. He meditated upon the food of his people, lamented 
the uncertainty of their supply, and prayed for direction in his search for some- 
thing better. Exhausted with fasting, on the fourth day, 
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He saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset; 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden.” 


The heavenly stranger tells him that his prayers, on account of their unselfish- 
ness, have been heard in heaven, and commands him to rise and wrestle. The 
faint youth obeys and wrestles far into the night, till the stranger checks him and 
departs. Twice more the struggle is repeated, and the third time the spirit tells him 
that the next night he will triumph, and commands him to strip off his antagonist’s 
plumes and robes, and bury him, watching carefully his grave, that no bird may 
rob it and no weeds defile it. The next night the fair youth falls before him, and 
Hiawatha strictly obeys his injunctions. The maize rises from his grave, and the 
hero’s first great boon is conferred upon his people. 

In the next canto we are introduced to Hiawatha’s friends, Chibiabos, the poet 
and musician, and Kwasind, the strong man, of whom many wild legends are 
related. The seventh canto carries on the story, and describes the invention of the 
canoe, which drifts over the water, guided and impelled only by the thoughts of 
Hiawatha. The hero descends the river Taquamenaw, taking with him Kwasind 
to clear its bed of obstructions. Next we have a combat with a sturgeon, in which 
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Hiawatha plays the part of Jonah, but kills the fish and is released by the seagulls 
which dig him out with their claws. 

His next undertaking is a still more hazardous one. He sets out to slay an evil 
Manito, a great magician, Pearl-Feather, who has slain the father of Nokomis, 
and who destroys the people by sending fever among them. This terrible chief 
lives on the other side of the black pitch-water, and the approach to his abode is 
guarded by fiery serpents lying upon the waves. The dauntless chieftain, how- 
ever, kills them with his arrows, and sails all night upon the sluggish water, 


‘*Covered with its mould of ages, 
Black with rotting water-rushes, 
Rank with flags and leaves of lilies, 
Stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal, 
Lighted by the shimmering moonlight, 
And by will-o’-the-wisps illumined, 
Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled, 
In their weary night-encampmenis.”’ 


When at last he reached the place, he challenged Pearl-Feather, who came out 
and fought him. This redoubtable hero, being clad all over in wampum, which 
no mortal weapon could pierce, fought with great advantage, and Hiawatha at 
sunset found himself worn out, his weapons broken, and only three arrows 
remaining. The woodpecker advised him to aim at the only mortal spot upon his 
adversary’s person, the root of his tuft of hair. The hero follows his feathered 
friend’s advice, and the third arrow rolled the magician dead upon the sand. In 
return for this signal favor, Hiawatha called the bird to him and stained the top of 
its head with blood, which it bears to this day. 

The tenth canto contains the wooing of Hiawatha, and this is one of the most 
beautiful in the poem. The guiet understanding between the two lovers, who 
have never spoken to one another on the subject, the dignified advances of the 
hero to the father of Minnehaha, the modest acceptance on the part of the damsel, 
and the reflections of the old man upon the change which time effects even in 
the closest ties of blood, are admirable touches of nature. Reluctantly we pass 
over the wedding of our hero, the wild dances of Pau-Puk-Keewis, the beautiful 
legend of the Son of the Evening Star, and the love songs of Chibiabos. 

Hiawatha next invents picture-writing, and instructs in it all the people, espe- 
cially the medicine-men. The troubles of life now begin to cloud his pathway. 
He loses his beloved Chibiabos, who is drowned in attempting to cross the ice. 
The hero’s grief amounts to madness, and the medicine-men perform an incanta- 
tion for his relief. Such is their power, that they summon Chibiabos from the 
bottom of the lake where he lay, and give him rule over the dead. The follow- 
ing passage, describing the movement of his ghost, strikes us as particularly fine. 
The various circumstances are happily conceived and admirably expressed. 


‘* From the village of his childhood, 
From the homes of those who knew him, 
Passing silent through the forest, 
Like a smoke-wreath wafted sideways 
Slowly vanished Chibiabos! 
Where he passed, the branches moved not, 
Where he trod, the grasses bent not, 
And the fallen leaves of last. year 
Made no sownd beneath his footsteps.’’ 


The waggish Pau-Puk-Keewis gives Hiawatha trouble by introducing gambling 
into the settlement. Not content with this, he insults the chieftain by invading his 
20 Ver. IV.—No. 3. 
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wigwam and tossing his furniture about. Hiawatha sets out to punish him, but 
the cunning fugitive assumes many forms of animals and birds, and is finally slain 
by the lightning in his proper figure. Kwasind is the next of the characters who 
disappears, and soon after Hiawatha’s cabin is haunted by spirits, who come to 
beseech him to regulate differently the funeral ceremonies of the tribe, and to fore- 
tell the death of Minnehaha. The winter being bitterly cold, famine invaded the 
village, and fever followed in its train, 


*¢ All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hungry was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 

And the hungry stars in heaven, 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them !” 


The two terrible spirits of famine and fever enter the wigwam of the chief, and the 
loved Minnehaha falls a victim. The description of her death is simple and touch- 
ing. She hears the sound of waters in her native valley, calls aloud upon her 
husband, and so passes away. He has been seeking food vainly for her among 
the snowy forests, and returns to find her dead. He mourns bitterly for her, but 
carefully performs the funeral rites. 
*¢ Farewell! ’’ said he, ‘* Minnehaha! 

Farewell, O my Laughing Water ! 

All my heart is buried with you, 

All my thoughts go onward with you! 

Come not back again to labor, 

Come not back again to suffer, 

Where the Famine and the Fever 

Wear the heart and waste the body. 

Soon my task will be completed, 

Soon your footsteps I shall follow, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter ! ”” 


Such is the simple dirge for the dear Minnehaha. An inferior poet would have 
overdone it; would have piled up adjectives, and crushed out, with the weight of 
declamation, all the pathos of the song. Spring came with the song of birds, 

‘* And the sorrowing Hiawatha, 


me pw in his infinite sorrow, 
eard their voices calling to him.”’ 


He walks to the door of his lonely cabin and meets Iagoo, who has returned 
from a journey to the Atlantic coast, where he has seen the white men land. The 
people do not believe his story, but Hiawatha tells them it is true, he has seen it 
all in a vision, and predicts the waning of the red man before the strangers. 

Time rolled on and the summer’s heat had warmed all nature into life, when 
the hero, grown cheerful and even exulting, again comes out of his cabin to wel- 
come the “‘ Black Robe Chief, the Priest of Prayer,”’ who is no other than Father 
Marquette. The stranger salutes them with a message of peace. 

** Peace be with you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people, 


Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon, 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary!” 


The people are assembled by order of Hiawatha, to listen to the teachings of 
their new friend, who instructs them in his own faith. Hiawatha receives the 
good priest and his companions as guests. While they sleep, he leaves the wig- 
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wam, charges the people to respect the new comers and heed their message, after 
which he bids them farewell, and launches his canoe upon the clear water. 
** And the evening sun descending 

Set the clouds on fire with redness, 

Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 

Left upon the level water 

One long track and trail of splendor, 

Down whose stream, as down a river, 

Westward, westward Hiawatha 

Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vapors, 

Sailed into the ae of evening.”’ 


And so disappeared, going to the Islands of the Blessed. 

Thus ends the poem, a most beautifully appropriate close. The old religion 
which Hiawatha taught, gives place to a new and purer faith, and its great hero 
disappears forever from the eyes of his admirers. It is no apotheosis, which would 
have been unchristian, no violent death, which would have grated upon our feel- 
ings, but a quiet, dignified departure, a Simeon-like end of one glad to go since his 
eyes had seen the great salvation. 

We lay down this volume with a firm conviction that it has increased the poet’s 
fame, and added to the poetry of the world one more immortal song. It is the 
first really American poem we have seen—aboriginal in all its ideas, severely 
classic in its conception, and at once strong and delicate in its diction. We do not 
mean that it is faultless, but our admiration of it is so great that we have no dis- 
position to scrutinize its defects. It is easy to select individual passages which 
suggest ludicrous ideas. A few harsh lines can be found, paragraphs can be 
selected in which the author has too closely followed his Indian legends, and pro- 
duced images which are simply grotesque without being either strong or beautiful. 
Every one, however, must confess that these are few, and bear no more relation 
to the entire poem than the scattered specks in the marble do to a finely finished 
statue. We must assert, still further, before we lay down our pen, that we are 
very far from having exhausted the beauties of the poem by the extracts we have 
given. Indeed, as in every true work of genius, individual passages suffer by 
being removed from the context, as a flower droops when broken from the parent 
stem. 


—_ --_______—_+<.e & »—__—___- ——_—— 


Ruems Catneprat.—The Cathedral of Rheims is one of the grandest and 
most memorable in France. The town lies in the lowest part of a wide hollow 
plain ; and as you come towards it, this enormous structure, looming up fully 
two-thirds of its height above the general level of the houses, looks like a great 
cloud hanging above the city ; something that belongs to the heavens rather than 
the earth. * * * As you advance under the nave, the vastness of the fabric, 
modulated into simplicity, dignity and strength, comes upon you like the deep, 
slow, thunder-tones of a mighty organ. It gave me the impression of being the 
largest cathedral I had ever seen. * * It is French altogether. * * It has a solidity 
and polished plainness, not free from melancholy, which makes it fit to have been 
through many ages the scene of the coronation of the descendants of Clovis. 











OUR CONVENTS.—VI. 


THE URSULINES.—Continued. 


Awmost coéval with the destruction of the monastery at Charlestown, Mass., 
another Ursuline Convent arose in the U. States: this was the house at Charleston, 
S.C. Bp. England, on taking possession of the see of Charleston, found his diocese 
in a most destitute state, especially in point of education. His thoughts turned at 
once to the Ursulines of Cork, whom he well knew during his ministry in that 
city. Years, however, elapsed before he could prepare for their coming. At last 
in 1834 he visited Ireland, and having made known his request, the ladies thought 
fit: were consulted, and in a few days Mother Mary Charles (Christina Molony), 
Sister Mary Borgia (M. A. Isabella McCarthy), and Sister Mary Antonia (Mary 
Hughes), all professed sisters, with Miss Woulfe as a postulant, prepared to go. 
They left the convent on the 27th of September, and proceeding to Liverpool, 
embarked for Philadelphia. On the 10th of December they entered their monastery 
in Charleston, and electing Mother Mary Charles as Superior, founded the fourth 
Ursuline Convent in the United States. The academy which they opened soon 
acquired a high character, and the house increased in prosperity, till the heavy 
blow. caused by the death of the holy and able superior, who expired on the 28th 
of July, 1837, after a life of eminent usefuless in her order here and in Ireland.* 
‘In Charleston she specially exhorted her sisters, and herself assiduously gave 
the example, to seek in a particular manner for the females who had been most 
neglected, and to attend to the catechetical instruction of the children. Hence she 
was generally to be found with the females of color, and surrounded by the chil- 
dren of every hue who were preparing for their first communion.” 

Under the subsequent superiors, Mother Mary Borgia and Mary Joseph de Sales 
(Woulfe), the house continued its labors and obtained of the legislature an act of 
incorporation, but in 1847, for causes which have not reached us, they resolved 
to leave Charleston, and proceeded to Covington, Kentucky, but the next year 
crossed the river to Cincinnati. Here they opened an academy, and for several 
years rendered great service to religion ; but in 1854 the community, then number- 
ing twelve, for eogent reasons resolved to disband, and are at present like those of 
Charlestown, scattered in different houses of their order, five choir nuns and four 
lay sisters entering that of which we are now to speak. 

Prior to the arrival of the community from Charleston, Archbishop, then Bishop, 
Purcell, of Cincinnati, passing through England in August, 1839, on his way to 
Rome, kindly took charge of two young ladies going from London to the Ursuline 
Convent at Boulogne-sur-mer, France. This circumstance, simple as it may 
appear in itself, eventually gave to the state of Ohio a bishop, formerly chaplain 
of that community, nine or ten missionaries from the city and its vicinity, and 
three communities of Ursulines, in whose foundation the house at Boulogne 
took a zealous and active part. 

This monastery owes its origin to the zeal and piety of Francis du Wicquel, 
Sieur de Dringhen, who in 1624 resolved to found an Ursuline Convent there, and 
being encouraged by his diocesan bishop, Dormy, obtained some religious of St. 


*See a Memoir of her by Bishop England in his works—iii, 263. For the origin of 
this house, see vol. iv, pp. 354, 360, 414, 426, and especially p. 190 et seq. 
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Ursula from the house at Amiens. On the Ist of July, 1624, Mothers St. Augus- 
tine, St. Josse and Mother of the Holy Trinity, burning with zeal for the salvation 
of souls, left their convent and proceeded to Boulogne, which they reached on the 
eleventh. On the 30th of September seven postulants joined them, and of the 
number one was Madamoiselle du Wicquel, the daughter of the pious founder. 

The regularity of the convent, the edifying life of the religious, and of their 
pupils, in whom all Christian graces seemed so successfully implanted and nur- 
tured, surrounded this house with the love of the people, till that fearful hour 
when God determined to try his cherished spouses in France in the crucible of 
adversity. The thunder clouds which hovered over the land burst in their fury, 
and the asylums of innocence were first devastated by the revolutionary storm. 
On the 29th of September, 1793, twenty of the Ursulines of Boulogne, with some 
Annonciades, were led to Abbeville and confined like criminals by their brutal 
jailors: their convent was demolished, and religion seemed crushed. 

When the first fury of the storm was spent, such of the Ursulines as survived, 
returned to Boulogne and its neighborhood, and in private families devoted them- 
selves to teaching and other good works. Mother St. Maxime, assisted by two 
sisters, opened schools in Boulogne, and in April, 1810, became the restorer and 
first superioress of the community of Ursulines of Boulogne. Several of the old 
sisters joined her, and many postulants applied for admission, among the first the 
present Mother Superior of the house.* 

Such was the convent which Bishop Purcell visited; he was cordially wel- 
comed to Boulogne by the Abbé Améde Rappe, the chaplain of the Ursulines, 
who touched by the good bishop’s picture of the wants of his diocese, resolved 
two years after to proceed to Ohio. He had not been long on that laborious mis- 
sion, when he resolved to obtain, if possible, a colony of the Ursulines of Boulogne, 
who he knew had, from the time of his departure, projected such a foundation. 
That house was, however, unable to furnish sufficient members, and his plan 
seemed hopeless, when the Ursulines of Beaulieu Caréze, hearing that the bishop 
of Cincinnati was desirous of having a community of their order, and wishing 
themselves to send a filiation to the United States, offered to part with four choir 
and four lay sisters for the good work. As none of these good religious spoke 
English, they applied to the convent of Boulogne-sur-mer, who gave them one 
professed choir sister, one novice and one postulant. The little colony from Beau- 
lieu, consisting of Sister St. Pierre (Marie Andiat), Sister St. Stanislaus (Pauline 
Laurier), Sister St. Augustine (Marie Bouret), Sister St. Angéle (Adeline De- 
motat), choir sisters, and Sister St. Martial, Sister St. Bernard, Sister St. Marie 
and Sister St. Christine, lay sisters, proceeded to Havre in April, 1845, and 
awaited the arrival of the sisters from Boulogue. These soon appeared, consisting 
of Sister Julia of the Assumption (Julia Chatfield), professed, and Miss Matilda 
Dunn, a postulant, both natives of England, and Sister St. Hyacinth (Caroline 
Eiffe), a novice of Irish birth. 

After a delay of only three days this holy company left Havre on the 4th of 
May, 1845, under the protection of the Rev. P. Macheboeuf, and reached the port 
of New York on the 3d of June. Proceeding to Cincinnati they were cheerfully 
welcomed by the bishop, and after spending a month in the house of a charitable 
Catholic lady, took possession of the Convent of St. Martin’s, near Fayetteville, 
a small brick building, which had previously been a theological seminary, Mother 


* Letter of Mother Mary of the Annunciation. 
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Julia of the Assumption being the first superior. Two years after they erected 
their present commodious house, and have maintained the most exemplary dis- 
cipline, and follow in all its strictness the rule of the Congregation of Paris, Few 
houses have been more prosperous: their actual number being forty-seven. * 

Two years after the foundation of this house the Rev. Amedeus Rappe was 
appointed bishop of Cleveland, and shortly after his consecration proceeded to 
Europe to seek aid for his diocese. Cherishing the hope of procuring a colony of 
the Ursulines of Boulogne, he directed his first steps to that house, and seconded 
by the superioress, Mother St. Ursula, succeeded in his desire. On the 16th of 
July, 1849, three choir nuns, Mother Mary of the Incarnation, superioress, Sister 
St. Charles and Sister des Seraphins, accompanied by a lay sister, and a young 
English lady, a convert, whom the bishop had received into the Church when 
chaplain of the house, bade adieu to their community and all its holy associations, 
and three days after embarked at Havre with Bishop Rappe. On the 8th of 
August they reached Cleveland, and were at once conducted to the residence which 
the Vicar General, the Very Rev. Louis de Goesbriand, had prepared for their 
reception. On the festival of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin their schools were 
opened, and on the 15th of October the bishop proposed three candidates for the 
novitiate, one of them the convert already mentioned, who on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1852, became the first professed. The number of religious and pupils has 
increased so rapidly, that they have already been twice compelled to enlarge the 
monastery. It now contains sixteen professed choir sisters, seven novices, two 
postulants, and nine lay sisters. They direct in Cleveland a boarding school, four 
day schools, and four free schools containing about five hundred children. For 
much of the good which they have been enabled to do, the Ursulines ascribe the 
credit to the zeal and interest which the excellent bishop and his clergy have ever 
shewn in their welfare. 

Notwithstanding many obstacles, the Ursulines of Cleveland were enabled to 
send a colony to Toledo in December, 1854, consisting of six religious, who thus 
founded the tenth Ursuline Convent in the United States, Sister des Seraphins 
being the superioress. In Toledo they have charge of two day schools and two 
free schools, attended by a great number of children.t 

Divine Providence was pleased to commence the foundation of another Ursuline 
Convent at St. Louis, Missouri, the seventh house of the order, through the efforts 
and zeal of the Very Rev. Joseph Melcher, V. G., who set out from St. Louis in 
1846 for Europe. Ona visit at an Ursuline Convent in Oedensburg, in Hungary, 
he obtained three members of that community to found a house at St. Louis, to 
promote the education of female youth. Animated with the spirit of their holy 
order, these three, Mother Magdalen Stehlin, Mother Mary Ann Pan, and Mother 
Augustine Schzagl, left their convent for America on the 13th of March, 1847. 
Compelled by circumstances to stop at several convents on their way, they did not 
reach St. Louis till the 5th of September, 1848. Here a small house had been 
procured by the exertions of their founder and director, and the community or- 
ganized by electing Mother Stehlin as superior. Their day school was opened in 
November, and was speedily filled. 

On the 25th of May, 1849, six nuns, invited by the Ursulines of St. Louis, 
arrived from the Convent of Landshut, in Bavaria, four being choir nuns, and 
two lay sisters. 


* Letter of Mother Julia of the Assumption. 
t Letter of Mother Mary of the Annunciation. 
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In the following year a new building was evected out of the city, in a pleasant 
and healthy situation, and the community removed to it on the 13th of November. 
Their academy now contains about forty boarders and sixty day scholars. The 
community, under Mother Aloysia Winkler, a religious of Landshut, comprises 
eleven professed nuns and ten novices. 

On the 16th of May, 1855, the superior, Mother Magdalen Stehlin, repaired 
with ten members of her community, to East Morrisania, near New York, and 
founded the tenth Ursuline Convent in this country. 

Such is in brief the eventful history of the Ursuline communities in the United 
States: one of glory, suffering and toil on their part; one of shame on our own. 
One was destroyed by the hand of violence; two sunk from want of support; but 
several still continue, and every Catholic, whether in the cloister or in the busy 
scenes of life, can learn deep lessons of resignation, fortitude and devotedness from 
the lives of the Ursuline Mothers; above all ,never will they be forgotten by their 
pupils, or even by the children of their pupils. The following are the dates of the 
foundation of the several Ursuline Convents in the United States : 


1. Ursuline Convent......New Orleans........founded 1727. 
2. “6 se ere AS 1812, extinct. 
3. 6s ss 606c cS ensccsss 1818, extinct. 
4. s 6s cccceCORAMOMORscccccccs «6% «= GBA, extinet. 
5 ” nie ooceeeFayetteville, O....... 1845. 
6 66 “6 pode ees sceee” 1% 1847. 
3 66 “6 veene Ay ee<tiges = 1848. 
8. 66 ss obens Tlic ccic antes, 7 1849. 
9. 66 66 06eedh REED: <ccscia) St 1852. 
10. 66 66 pica ee nusks tvesedee 1854. 
11. ss ss eeeeeekast Morrisania..... ‘* 1855. 





MILAN CATHEDRAL. 


“Tr was a clear morning in the early November, the air was bracingly cool, with 
something of Alpine purity, the turquoise blue of the unclouded vault of heaven, 
was then, to my unaccustomed eye, a ravishment of unreality. Beneath this 
glowing canopy, and from out the violet atmosphere that filled the whole space 
between earth and sky, rose the snowy masses of the Cathedral, whose crowd of 
pinnacles seemed to tremble and tingle with diamond-like light. Thought and 
feeling seemed to melt together in the thrill of the senses’ enjoyment, and for an 
instant I knew not whether to regard that blue heaven as a pictured dream of 
passioning art, or that silvery pile as a crystalization of the glorious crown of 
nature, who, lavishing her grace on Italy, as she had her grandeur upon Switzer- 
land, might seem here to have formed a glacier of loveliness, a Mont Blanc of 
beauty. A white-robed glittering band of seraphs seemed to have just lighted 
upon the summit of each turret, and buttress, and finial, and to stand there with 
pearl-pale spears pointed up to heaven. Listen! Listen! For as the sun-rays 
glance among the myriad figures, and all seems life and interchange, imagination, 
which oftentimes comprises which sense it is that brings its strong report, will not 
believe that the erystal-vested troop are chanting forth some chimes of airy music, 
or some according strains of triumph in the tones of their delight.” 





SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


Jesus declares himself the Messiah.— The Jews seek to stone him.—He raises 


Lazarus to life. 
d 


Having thus dissuaded them from an idle expectation of signs and wonders, 
taught them the necessity of prayer by the parable of the poor widow, who, 
her importunity, forced the unjust judge to hearken to her cry for justice. Am 
our divine Lord drew also this lesson: that God is not deaf to the cries of his suf 
fering people ; if he allows the wicked for a time to triumph over them, it is:only 
their greater crown, for he declares: “‘{ say to you he will quickly avenge them 
But though our prayer should be constant, it should be humble, and this he taug} 
in the beautiful parable of the haughty pharisee and the despised publican. 
former in his prayer extolled his own deeds, as though our works could have 
sufficiency of themselves; the latter, standing afar off in the temple, struck ‘hi 
breast and said in deep humility: “O God! be merciful to me, a sinner!” and 
Jesus declared: ‘‘ This man went down to his house justified rather than the other, 

Mothers crowding around our Lord, and touched with his sanctity, broug 
their infants to him to receive his sacred touch. The disciples rebuked the 
women, but Jesus calling them together, said: ‘Suffer children to come to mg 
and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of God. Amen, I say to yous 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a child, shall not enter in 
it.’ And this was strikingly exemplified. .A rich young man, ealled by ou 
Saviour to a more perfect life, for Jesus loved him, did not like a child receive th 
invitation, but sorrowfully went his way, when Jesus bade him sell all that he h 
and give it to the poor, and then follow him. ‘How hardly shall they that ha 
riches enter into the kingdom of God. For it is easier for a camel to pass throug! 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” Th 
people, accustomed to regard the rich as the supremely happy, cried out: “ Whe 
then can be saved?” “The things that are impossible with men,” said our Lon 
“are possible with God.”” Peter asked: “ Lord, we have left all things and fok 
lowed thee, what shall we have?” He had left little in the eyes of the world, # 
fishing boat, a broken net; but he leaves much who leaves his all; and our Lord 
replied: ‘‘ Amen I say to you, there is no man that hath left house or parents.oF 
brethren or wife or children for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receiv 
much more in this present time and in the world to come life everlasting” 
Divine words, which have peopled earth with angels in human form, who choog@ 
poverty to serve the poor, who renounce wealth to teach disengagement, and whd) 
by their mere example have filled heaven with saints. . 

These discourses excited the minds of the people, and a dispute arose as to hig 
real character. As Jesus walked in Solomon’s porch in the temple the Jews came) 
around about him and said: “‘ How long dost thou hold our souls in suspense 
If thou be the Christ, the Messias, tell us plainly.”” Jesus, who knew that this) 
was merely a trap laid for him and not a sincere inquiry after truth, answered: 
«I speak to you, and you believe not. The works that I do in the name of my 
Father, they give testimony of me. But you do not believe, because you are not 
of my sheep. My sheep know my voice, and I know them, and they follow mej" 
and I give them life everlasting, and they shall not perish for ever, and no mal 
shall pluck them out of my hand. That which my Father hath given me is 
greater than all, and no one can snatch them out of the hand of my Father. J 
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Scenes in the Life of our Lord. 


a 
<= 


Jesus blessing children. 


and the Father are one.”? He now spoke plainly, declaring himself the W ord 
made flesh, equal to the Father. Instead of falling down in adoration, as the sin- 


cere blind man, they took up stones to cast at him. Jesus asked them for which 


of his good works they wished to stone him; but they said it was not for his good 
works, but for his blasphemy ; even as 4he enemies of the Church close their eyes 
to all its good works and cry out “she blasphemeth.”? Jesus answered: “If I 
do not the works of my Father, believe me not: but if I do, though you will not 
believe me, believe the works; that you may know and believe that the Father is 
in me, and I in the Father.” 

Again they sought to kill him: but he passed through the midst of them, and 
leaving Jerusalem, retired beyond the Jordan. 

Jesus was with his disciples beyond the Jordan at Bethabara, when messengers 
came to him from Mary and Martha to urge him to come, as Lazarus their bro 
ther, his own beloved friend, was dangerously ill. Loving the family tenderly, as 
our divine Lord did, he was moved by the sorrow of the pious sisters, but did not 

21 Vou. IV.—No. 3. 
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respond to their call, inasmuch as in the designs of his Eternal Father, Lazarus 
was to pass the portals of death to be recalled by his word, “ that the Son of God 
might be glorified.”” Some days later he repaired to Bethany, and was met with 
tender reproaches by Martha and Mary, but as the holy maidens full of faith in 
his divinity, loudly expressed it, he ordered the tomb to be opened and called 
Lazarus to life. 

As this wonderful miracle was noised abroad, the chief priest and the pharisees 
in council resolved to put Jesus to death, for fear that all should believe in him, 
and that thus the Romans would be enabled to destroy the city. Jesus retired 
from their hands to Ephrem, on the borders of the desert, and remained there till 
the feast of the pasch, which was drawing nigh. Then he returned to Bethania and 
was received with the utmost joy by his friends, who prepared a banquet for him in 
the house of Simon the leper. There Mary, the sister of Lazarus, to show her 





gratitude took an alabasterbox of precious, perfumes, and breaking it, she poured 
it upon his head; and like the penitent, she also anointed his feet and wiped them 
with her hair. The whole house was filled with the odor of the ointment, and 
many, but chiefly Judas Iscariot, reproached her with extravagance, pretending 
zeal for the poor, even as some declaim against the beauty of God’s house: but 


Jesus rebuked them, announcing his death, and declaring that she had done it for 
his burial. Nay more, he declared that wherever in the wide world his gospel 
should be preached, this holy act of hers should be proclaimed. What fame hath 
indeed equaled hers!’ Where the mighty conquerors, where men who have daz- 
zled all by their science and art are unknown, all revere her whose commendation 
our Lord promised to the end of time. 
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FAITH. 
Translated for the Metropolitan from the Works of Chateaubriand. 


Anp what were the virtues so highly recommended by the sages of Greece ? 
Fortitude, temperance, and prudence. None but Jesus Christ could teach the 
world that faith, hope, and charity are virtues alike adapted to the ignorance and 
the wretchedness of man. 

It was undoubtedly a stupendous wisdom that pointed out faith to us as the 
source of all the virtues. There is no power but in conviction. If a train of rea- 
soning is strong, a poem divine, a picture beautiful, it is because the understanding 
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or the eye, to whose judgment they are submitted, is convinced of a certain truth 
hidden in this reasoning, this poem, this picture. What wonders a small band of 
troops persuaded of the abilities of their leader is capable of achieving! — Thirty- 
five thousand Greeks follow Alexander to the conquest of the world; Lacede-. 
mon commits her destiny to the hands of Lycurgus, and Lacede#mon becomes the 
wisest of cities; Babylon believes that she is formed for greatness, and greatness 
crowns her confidence; an oracle gives the empire of the universe to the Romans, 
and the Romans obtain the empire of the universe; Columbus alone, among all 
his contemporaries, persists in believing the existence of a new world, and a new 
world rises from the bosom of the deep. Friendship, patriotism, love, every noble 
sentiment, is likewise a species of faith. Because they had faith, a Codrus, a 
Pylades, a Regulus, an Arria, performed prodigies. For the same reason, they 
who believe nothing, who treat all the convictions of the soul as illusions, who 
consider every noble action as insanity, and look with pity upon the warm imagi- 
nation and tender sensibility of genius—for the same reason such heart? will 
never achieve any thing great or generous: they have faith only in matter and in 
death, and they are already insensible as the one, and cold and icy as the other. 

In the language of ancient chivalry, to pledge one’s faith was synonymous with 
all the prodigies of honor. Roland, Duguesclin, Bayard, were faithful knights; 
and the fields of Roncevaux, of Auray, of Bresse, the descendants of the Moors, 
of the English, and of the Lombards, still tell what men they were who plighted 
their faith and homage to their God, their lady, and their country. Shall we 
mention the martyrs, ** who,”’ to use the words of St. Ambrose, ‘* without armies, 
without legions, vanquished tyrants, assuaged the fury of lions, took from the fire 
its vehemence and from the sword its edge?”’ Considered in this point of view, 
faith is so formidable a power, that if it were applied to evil purposes it would 
convulse the world. There is nothing that a man who is under the influence ofa 
profound conviction, and who submits his reason implicity to the direction of 
another, is not capable of performing. This proves that the most eminent virtues, 
when separated {rom God and taken in their merely moral relations, border on the 
greatest vices. Had philosophers made this observation, they would not have 
taken so much pains to fix the limits between good and evil. There was no 
necessity for the Christian lawgiver, like Aristotle, to contrive a scale for the pur- 
pose of ingeniously placing a virtue between two vices; he has completely 
removed the difficulty, by inculcating that virtues are not virtues unless they flow 
back toward their souree—that is to say, toward the Deity. 

Of this truth we shall be thoroughly convinced, if we consider faith in reference 
to human affairs, but a faith which is the offspring of religion. From faith 
proceed all the virtues of society, since it is true, according to the unanimous 
acknowledgment of wise men, that the doctrine which commands the belief in a 
God who will reward and punish, is the main pillar both of morals and of civil 
government. 

Finally, if we employ faith for its higher and specific objects,—if we direct it 
entirely toward the Creator,—if we make it the intellectual eye, by which to dis- 
cover the wonders of the holy city and the empire of real existence,—if it serve for 
wings to our soul, to raise us above the calamities of life——we will admit that the 
Scriptures have not too highly extolled this virtue, when they speak of the prodi- 
gies which may be performed by its means. Faith, celestial comforter, thou dost 
more than remove mountains: thou takest away the heavy burdens by which the 
heart of man is grievously oppressed ! 
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THE ATTACHE IN MADRID. 


Translated from the German and published by .4ppletons, New York. 


Here is a beautiful book that ought to be read by everybody. In these days 
when men are bookmakers by trade, it turns out that there are a good many bad 
workmen, and, consequently, not a few bad books, some of which are so by 
negative traits, that is, they are good for nothing; while others are positively bad, 
gotten up for a market or for special ends, and prepared with malice prepense for 
mischief. Now, the world would be the better and wiser if all such books were 
consigned to the fate of Don Quixote’s library of chivalry; but the fact is, the 
world’s ideas of good and evil are somewhat “ confused,” notwithstanding the 
aboriginal penalty it has been obliged to undergo for the investigations of the first 
inqujrers. If an edict were to go forth to mankind at large to destroy all evil 
books, and to save all good books, who would reign on earth but the fierce goddess 
of the pale countenance and fiery eyes, whose dagger is ever ready, and who was 
banished from heaven for the divisions she excited in the very home of the gods? 
She and her unlovely companions would be abroad in their might: 


‘* Tristesque ex ethere Dire; 
Et scissa gaudens vadit Discordia palla.”’ En. 8. 


We would soon find her no myth, whatever may be thought of her grand 
relations. Under her rule literature in its different aspects to different observers 
would undergo the fate of the good man’s locks, which, in the hands of his two 
wives, one plucking out the obtrusive gray hairs, and the other the offending black, 
fell altogether, leaving both parties victorious, but neither triumphant. 

We must bring this exordium to a point by saying that out of the infinitude of 
books good and bad, we must cull, each for himself, since general restrictions are 
likely to be for ever impracticable and inoperative. Still a book has a character 
which is peculiar to it, and makes it known beyond its own circle of readers, just 
as any man of mark is known by reputation, for better or for worse, beyond the 
confines of his personal acquaintance. And people buy books upon reputation, 
trusting to that to find such information as they desire. 

A reviewer is a public counseller in such cases, and if conscientious and well 
informed, he may be a very useful person ; it is his business to say honestly what 
a book is after he has read it carefully, and to point out impartially its merits and 
demerits. False praise and unjust censure are equally unbecoming on his part ; 
he must be honest, or he is a traitor either to the public or to literature. 

To come to the subject in hand, we do say unhesitatingly that we find the 
Attaché in Madrid a work of surpassing interest. There is no people in the world 
more misconceived than the people of Spain ; and the prejudice against them is so 
deep-rooted that the man who puts in a plea to shew them better than the Anglo- 
American world gives them credit for, finds himself engaged in a thankless office. 
Our Attaché, a young nobleman attached to the legation from one of the German 
Courts, had the best opportunities of making a thorough acquaintance with Span- 
ish high life, and it is but doing him common justice to say he made the best use of 
them. He does not present himself as the apologist or the champion of the Span- 
iards, but he describes them as he finds them. There is in his pages little com- 
mentary, little philosophizing. Where he finds good qualities he tells us of them 
frankly, without seeking for far-fetched and imaginary off-sets; where he finds 
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weakness or wickedness, he tells us of it with equal frankness. Consequently his 
book bears upon every page the impress of truth. He gives us vivid pictures of 
the Spanish people in their various relations, from the Queen down to Captain 
Pucheta and his worse than ragged regiment. 

Don’t startle, reader, when we speak of the Queen of Spain—we know all that 
you have heard against her, and so does the Attaché, but like an honorable man 
and a gallant gentleman, he demands in her defence that justice “‘ which should 
not be denied to the lowest of her sex.”” The calumnies against her he finds have 
been gotten up for political effect by unprincipled aspirants. As a Spanish noble- 
man told him: “ All the wise and good men of this country are indignant at these 
base attacks against our sovereign. * * * * These infamous stories are carefully 
prepared, insidiously propagated, and a superstructure of guilt raised upon any 
slight imprudence natural to a young princess, who a queen at thirteen, after an 
education interrupted by civil wars, was not endowed with a supernatural insight 
into character. Of the truth or falsehood of these accusations we can judge as 
well as the public. We can see that in her public conduct her majesty is a model 
of decorum. They can see no further. * * * * Thecorrespondent of the ‘ Times’ 
was never admitted within the palace walls; therefore in all that he relates, he can 
only draw upon his own corrupt imagination.” 

The reader will remember that the English reputation of the Queen of Spain 
rests principally upon the ipse diwit of this self same correspondent of the London 
Times. 

The elegant courtesy of the Spaniards throughout the different ranks of life is 
worthy of universal admiration; hauteur, affectation, airs, seem to be entirely 
unknown. Politeness pervades all classes, and even in the relations of master and 
servant there is a cordial kindness which takes nothing from the respect due to the 
one, or adds nothing savoring of presumption to the other. The proverbial pride 
of the Spaniards is a pride which never displays itself at the expense of the feelings 
of others. ‘The remarks of Count A——, our author’s chef, on Spanish politeness 
are worthy of study. He says, for example: ‘ The lower classes in this country 
are quite as independent as the highest grandees, and are neither vulgar nor servile. 
There seems an inborn courtesy in the Spaniard; a perfect appreciation of what 
is due both to himself and to others. He is never shy nor embarrassed, yet is 
never insolent. This simplicity of manners hasto me a peculiar charm. Itseems 
to proceed from real kindness of heart.” 

There is a trait in the Spanish character eminently distinctive of a right-minded 
people, and that is, filial affection. We have seen and admired this ourselves; 
our author brings it forward prominently by relating the appreciative remarks 
made to him by a foreign lady, long resident at Madrid. The sisters of the Attaché 
wished to know something of the education and intellect of the Spanish ladies ; he 
observes for himself, and he also takes the opinions of others well qualified to give 
information. If we are any judges of female education we should say these ladies 
are educated upon a model system. Miss Murray, in her travels in the United 
States, forms no high opinion of this branch of American progress, and an English 
Protestant lady in Madrid admits that in the qualifications necessary for a good 
wife, mother and mistress of a family, her young countrywomen are behind those 
of Spain. This may be against our preconceived notions, but the facts are fairly 
stated and well sustained. 

“‘ Next to religious instruction,” says Madame , “the greatest care is taken 


to make them perfect ménagéres, so that whatever position they may fill in after 
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life, they are perfectly capable of directing their households ; and I know no girl in 
Madrid, however high her rank, who is not fitted either to become the wife of a 
poor man, or to direct her household with perfect order, and if necessary, with 
strict economy. They are taught to make their own dresses, to mend their own 
clothes, to keep accounts, to regulate the expenditure, to attend personally to the 
most minute details of housekeeping ; and whatever their future condition may be, 
this knowledge certainly does them no harm.” “I quite agree with you there,” 
said Mrs. , “and think that on these points education is sadly neglected in 
England. Our girls are elegant accomplished creatures, but if they make a poor 
marriage, it is a bad thing both for themselves and their husbands.” ‘‘ Whereas 
here,””? continued Madame , “I know many families with an income so 
small, that in England they could not keep their places in society, whose houses 
are specimens of order and good taste, whose children are well educated and well 
dressed, who move in the best society, though they go out but seldom, but who, 
when they do appear in the world, are distinguished by the elegance of their 
appearance and manners.” 

They generally speak French, and many of them English, though they do not 
“study Latin nor metaphysics,” neither of which fortunately is essential to their 
own well-being, or to the happiness of those by whom they are surrounded. 

Our Attaché’s letters (for this book is composed of letters to his friends at home) 
by no means confirm the prevalent ideas of Spanish ignorance, cruelty or intoler- 
ance. The intelligent people of this country ought to have a better appreciation 
of Spanish intellect than they have, from the single fact, that many of our first 
writers are diligent students of Spanish literature, to which they generally ac- 
knowledge their obligations. We will merely mention here such splendid writers 
and elegant scholars as Washington Irving, Bancroft, Ticknor, Prescott, Caleb 
Cushing, and our fellow-citizen, S. T. Wallis; other names may readily recur to 
the reader. We would recommend, by the way, that the valuable work of Mr. 
Wallis on Spain should be associated by the reader with the production of the 
Attaché, for a full view of the present condition of that country ; in the former 
political information predominates, in the latter social, though each trenches largely 
upon the department we here somewhat arbitrarily assign to the other. 

But if Spanish intelligence is not so low as many believe, what can be said in 
palliation of Spanish bigotry and cruelty ? Suppose we admit that the Spaniards 
are not free from these faults, what then? We can only say that in these respects 
they are very like other people, especially like their English accusers. Calumny 
has been piled upon calumny in regard to these matters, and every adverse rumor 
has been swallowed as proof strong as holy writ. 

Miss Murray extending her American travels to Cuba, finds the Spaniards a 
very cruel people; e.g. they have live chickens in the market tied up by the 
legs. (!) She witnessed this with her own eyes ; but she has worse stories to tell 
of them upon hearsay. Whatever the filibusters, or their sympathizers, about 
New Orleans pleased to tell her against the Cuban Spaniards, she believed and 
noted down for the information of the world; yet she very wisely and properly 
rejected what Mrs. Stowe and the northern abolitionists told her of the cruelties of 
the southern slaveholders. This is the kind of measure which the English have 
always meted out to the Spaniards. 

Are we advocating hereby Spanish dominion in Cuba? Not at all; that is an 
open question to be adjudicated by the parties most concerned. We do not say 
that Cuba is well governed by the Spanish authorities—we only say that the 
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information generally current here on the subject is not reliable, being made up 
for the market by interested parties. 

The Spaniards withal have their own sins and errors to answer for, but to do 
them justice, they are quite as little laden as the best of their neighbors. It isa 
crying sin and a shame that so noble a country and so good a people should be s 
sadly misgoverned, but the remedy is not in the hands of outside counsellors, 
The spirit of revolution is rife there, and the civil discord is truly lamentable. The 
leading men are but too ready to sacrifice the best interests of their country to an 
unworthy personal ambition. When things will be better, God only knows. 

Frequent revolutions do nothing to clear up the political atmosphere, but rather 
fill it with a haze of blood. And yet in the fury of their revolutions there are 
comparatively few fearful excesses. As an intelligent correspondent of one of our 
most eminent political papers says of the revolutions in Mexico, they are not very 
different from fierce election riots in the United States. The revolution as de 
scribed in Madrid had certainly nothing to compare in horror with the Louisville 
tragedy. 

We find we are writing a long article, when but a brief review was intended. 
Our apology must be the deep interest we feel in Spanish character ; the more that 
it has been so widely misrepresented. This book is well calculated to remove preju- 
dice, and to put a tine people in their true light, neither exaggerating nor concealing 
good or bad qualities. It has our unqualified approbation. The author has 
Catholic affinities, as his mother is a noble Catholie lady, but he does not mention 
whether or not he is of the same faith. At all events, he could appreciate the 
religion of the people, and speaks in the few passages where he mentions them, 
kindly of the clergy. 

The translation we think must be good, for the words run as freely as if not 
taken from another tongue. We notice a slight error in the appreciation of a 
Spanish phrase—* Tw te metiste fraile, Padre Mosten; tu lo quisiste, tu te lo ten.” 
(You have put yourself in it, Friar Mosten ; you wished for it, and now you have 
got it). From the context one would suppose Mosten, the shopkeeper, a friar 
and a revolutionist ; but the phrase was used to him proverbially, as if ** he who 
puts on the friar’s frock, must wear it whether he will or not.” Mr. Mosten had 
courted revolution, and was suffering for it. 

We say to the reader, in conclusion, that the ‘ Attaché in Spain” will prove a 
most useful and a most agreeable book in his own hands and in the family ¢ircle. 





A Recerrt ror Hapriness.—When you rise in the morning, form the resolu- 
tion to make the day a happy one to a fellow creature. It is easily done: a 
left-off garment to the man who needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, an encour- 
aging expression to the striving, trifles themselves light as air, will do it, at least 
for twenty-four hours ; and, if you are young, depend upon it it will tell when you 
are old; and, if you are old, rest assured it will send you gently and happily dowa 
the stream of human time to eternity. By the most simple arithmetical sum, look 
at the result; you send one person, only one, happily through the day; that is 
three hundred and sixty-five in the course of the year; and, supposing you live 
forty years only after you commence that course of medicine, you have made 
14,600 human beings happy, at all events for the time. Now, worthy reader, is 
this not simple? It is too short for a sermon, too homely for ethics, and too easily 
accomplished for you to say, I would if I could.” 
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BY PETER PINKIE. 


Edited by PAUL PEPPERGRASS, Esquire. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“Wet,” said Weeks, making another start, “ Zeph lived at a place called 
Pratt’s Corner, five or six miles from Ducksville. She was kinder related to us 
somehow by the Bigelows, and mother and she were terrible intimate. Zeph 
used to invite mother to prayer meetings, and mother in return sent her presents 
of apple-sass twice a year regular. Well, Zeph got to be considerable old, you 
know, and kinder wrinkly about the nose, and as a matter of course, pious in 
proportion—but to balance the wrinkles Zeph had the cash.” 

““Ho! ho!” cried the Captain, “did the wind blow from that quarter?” 

“She had two saw-mills of her own, and some twenty thousand dollars in 
tailroad stock besides. Well, I made up my mind one day to try if I could’nt 
induce Zeph to take a partner to help her manage her business affairs, and forth- 
with set about making the necessary preparations. I felt I was kinder green, then, 
you know, in the religious line, and so I thought better attend two or three prayer 
meetings in Ducksville beforehand, to get into the way of it, like.” 

“ Capital! capital!’ ejaculated the Captain. 

“ When the day came for my first trial I shaved clean as the razor would cut it, 
mounted a black suit and half yard crape on my hat, and then put my boots for 
Pratt’s Corner. As I entered the room Deacon Lovejoy was holding forth strong 
against the old Pope (his favorite theme); so slinking in with a face as long as I 
could conveniently command, after so short a practice, I took my seat long side 
Zeph, without seeming to notice who was in it. After the deacon resumed his 
chair, Zeph turned her head a Jeetle mite sideways, and siz she, in a low, touching 
voice, ‘Oh, Mr. Weeks, how I do rejoice to see you at last among the servants of 
the Lord.’ ‘O,’ said I, looking up in her face kinder dreamy like, ‘O how pleasant 
it is to dwell in the assembly of the faithful—Oh dear—’. ‘ You’ve been a wan- 
derer,’ said Zeph.” 

“ Alas! alas! I have, said I, looking up at her again. I’ve been a poor sinful 
wanderer, seeking for the waters of life among the swamps and quagmires of a 
wicked world, but heaven be praised, the blessed light hath come at last to guide 
me to the pure spring.” 

“ Excellent! capital!” shouted the Captain, wrapping the table till the tumblers 
and glasses rang again. “Ha! ha! ha! by Jove, Weeks, you’re a clever fellow. 


* Copy-right secured according to Law. 
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Gentlemen, fill your glasses—fill them up—bumpers let them be—nothing less 
than bumpers. I give you Mr. Weeks and the stars and stripes forever.” 

The company rose and drank the toast with a hip, hip, hurrah! and nine times 
nine, and Kate, no longer able to restrain her curiosity to see how matters were 
going on, came tripping in from the drawing-room, accompanied by half dozen 
ladies, declaring she could sit no longer among a parcel of silly, moping girls, 
with such good company in the house. Besides, she added, looking at Mr. 
Weeks, “I want to hear a speech. I’m actually dying to hear a speech from a 
citizen of the great Republic.” 

‘Gentlemen, please take your seats,’”’ said Captain Petersham, “1 see Mr. 
Weeks is about to speak. As for you, ladies, you’re a set of saucy, impudent 
baggages, to intrude upon us here over our cups; away, bundle over there, since 
you must stay in spite of us, away, to the other side the room, and behave your- 
selves properly.” 

“Mr. Weeks, Mr. Weeks, Mr. Weeks,” was now heard from all parts of the 
room. 

‘* Ladies and gents,”’ said the latter, rising slowly, and running one hand into 
his vest pocket, while he rested the other on the table; “ladies and gents, I ai’nt 
a goin to make a speech—speechmaking’s not in my line. But I ai’nt a goin to 
sit silent, either, when such honor is done to the flag of my country. Ladies and 
gents, I’m an American born, of the true blue Puritan stock, a citizen of the 
model Republic of the world [hear, hear]. I ai’nt given to braggin much, I trust, 
and besides it don’t become a foreigner to brag of his country in a strange land; 
but speaking as this here gent and I were (turning to Father John) about religion, 
I ai’nt afraid to assert, that you can’t find in all creation, a class of men of more 
enlarged and liberal views of religion than the merchants and traders of New 
England. 

“© We are liberal in all things where conscience merely is concerned, and con- 
servative only with a view to preserve order in society, that trade may flourish 
under its protection. But, ladies and gents, whatever tends to cripple trade or 
impede the progress of social] advancement; whether it be a new theory or an old 
theory, a new creed or an old creed, we strangle it, ladies and gents. We 
strangle it as the heathens in old times used to strangle deformed children. Busi- 
ness men in our country ai’nt so very particular as to difference in religious 
denomination, either. They don’t care much whether the creed be Orthodox, 
Universalist, Episcopalian or Baptist, if it only gives free scope to intellect, anda 
clear track for human progress. There’s but one creed they object to, and that is, 
(excuse me friend, said the speaker, turning to the priest), that is the Roman 
Catholic. [Hear him! hear him! cried Captain Petersham, that’s the kind of talk 
I like. Hear him! hear him! cried half a dozen others, following the lead]. 
Well, the fact is, ladies and gents, they can’t go that kinder doctrine no how; it 
tightens them up so they can’t move one way or other. The laws and rules of 
the Catholic Church hai’nt got no joints in ’em, you can’t bend ’em no shape or 
form. Then they have what they call confession, and if one of their society 
happens to speculate further than he has means to warrant, the priest brings him 
right chock up for it; he has got no chance to risk any thing in the way of trade, 
no how he can fix it. Again, if a Catholic happens to find a pocket book, for 
instance, with five or six thousand dollars in it, he must-restore it to the owner 
right off, when, by waiting for twelve months or so, he might make a few hup- 
dreds by the use of it to start him in business, Such a creed as that, ladies and 
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gents, no true American can tolerate. He would not deserve the name of a free- 
man if he did. The question for Americans is, not whether any particular form 
of religion be young or old, true or false, divine or human; but whether it suits 
the genius of the country—that’s the question—the only question to decide. Our 
country is young, ladies and gents, she has done little more as yet than just begun 
to develop her resources—the greatest resources of any nation throughout all 
universal space, and we feel it’s our best policy to moderate the rigors of the gospel, 
to temper it, as it were—well—to make it as little exacting as possible. Hence, 
our ministers, as a general thing, especially in cities and large towns, seldom 
preach about sin, or hell, or the ten commandments, or that kinder subjects. Be- 
cause such themes are calculated to disturb and perplex business men, to the injury 
of trade. And we have long made up our minds that trade must be cared for, 
whatever else suffers. Yes, ladies and gents,” continued the speaker, growing 
more animated as the old Innishowen began to warm up his blood, “ our country 
is bound to go ahead of every other country in creation. Excuse me, ladies and 
gents, for speaking my sentiments right out on the subject, but they are my senti- 
ments and the sentiments of every native born American in the United States.” 

“ Bravo, bravo, Weeks!” cried the Captain; his fat sides shaking as he clapped 
his hands. “ Bravo—that’s the talk.” 

“Yes,” continued Weeks, “I’m a Yankee, and them sentiments are true blue 
Yankee sentiments. We ai’nt a goin to be fettered by any form of religion under 
the sun; if it don’t encourage trade and commerce it don’t suit us—that’s the 
whole amount of it. Had the United States hung on to the old worn out creeds 
of Europe, what should our people be now—perhaps in no better condition than 
you yourselves, ladies and gents, are at this present moment.” 

“That’s cool,”? said some one in an under tone. 

“It’s a fact, nevertheless,”’ said Weeks, catching the words. ‘“ The antiquated 
religion of our grandfathers would have acted like a straight-jacket on the nation, 
cramping its energies and stinting its growth. Had we not shaken ourselves free 
from the trammels both of pilgrim and priestly rules, should we have become in 
so short a period so intelligent, enterprising and powerful a nation? Yes, ladies 
and gents, could we have flung our right arm across the Gulf and laid hold of 
Mexico by the hair of the head as we do now, and be ready to extend our left over 
your British American possessions, at any day or hour we please to take the 
trouble, and sweep them into our lap? I ask, ladies and gents, could we have 
done that ?” 

“Hurrah!” shouted the Captain—* glorious! capital!” 

1 don’t profess, ladies and gents,” still continued Weeks, “ to belong to any par- 
ticular religious denomination myself. My creed is ‘a first cause and the perfecti- 
bility of man,’—that’s the length, breadth and thickness of my religious belief, and 
I stand on that platform firm and flat-footed. Still, I go in for three things in the 
religious line as strong as any man, alms-houses, observance of the Sabbath, and 
reading the Bible. These are excellent things in their way, and ought to be 
encouraged by every man who loves order and likes to see trade flourish. But I 
can go no further; I can never believe, sir (turning again to the priest), that the 
founder of Christianity intended a nation so intelligent, so intellectual, and so 
civilized as ours, should be bound down hand and foot by the strict rules of the 
gospel. No, sir, he intended we should moderate and adapt them as far as pos- 
sible to the interests of the state and the requirements of society. With these 
ideas and these principles, ladies and gents, we are bound to go ahead—we must 
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go ahead—we can’t help it—-prosperity forces itself upon us—we on our part have 
only ‘to clear the track’ for it. Nothing can bar our progress, for our destiny is 
universal empire. Nothing can stop our course—no obstacle, moral or physical, 
on earth or air, on sea or land. Yes, our energies are immense and must be 
expended. Ladies and gents, were it necessary to bore the earth through, we 
should do it. Yes, by crackie, tunnel almighty creation to find an outlet for our 
resources.”” 

** Glorious! glorious!” shouted the Captain, “ hurrah! for the stars and stripes! 
Well done, Weeks—bravo! bravo! my boy.” 

And “ bravo! bravo !” echoed from all parts of the room, even the ladies stood up 
and waved their pocket handkerchiefs. In the midst of this general acclamation, 
however, and just as Mr. Weeks had hitched up his shoulders for another start, a 
loud piercing shriek came from the entrance-hall, which startled and silenced the 
noisy company in an instant. 

«* What the fury is that?”’ demanded the Captain. ‘“ Ho, there James, Thomas 
—go instantly and see what it means.” 

Kate rushed to the door, followed by the other ladies, curious to learn what had 
happened, and the gentlemen, fearing some serious accident had occurred, darted 
out pell-mell after them. 

**Who the mischief are you?’ growled Captain Petersham, grasping a tall, 
grave-looking man by the arm, as he hurried out from the parlor. ‘ Who the 
mischief are you, fellow ?” 

*‘ Pardon me, sir,’ replied the stranger in the mildest manner possible, ‘‘ my 
name is Sweetsoul. I came with ——” 

**Who! what! the colporteur! the Methodist bible-reader ?” 

«The same, sir.” 

** And what the duse then do you want here ?” 

«‘ Excuse me, sir, | ——”’ 

‘IT shan’t excuse you, sir; you have no business in my house, you canting 
rascal ; out of it instantly.” 

** But the lady there, sir.” 

** Lady! what lady? eh, who is this?” again demanded the Captain, bustling 
into a group which had now gathered round some female in distress. 

‘Hush! hush! brother Tom,” said Kate, catching him by the button-hole and 
whispering in his ear, “‘ that’s Baby Deb.” 

“© What! one of the Hardwrinkles ?” 

** Yes, yes,” she replied, almost convulsed with laughter, “ her sister Rebecca, 
ha! ha! ha! her sister Rebecca, ha! ha!” 

“ Stop your folly Kate, and tell me.” 

** Well she’s, ha! ha! gone off with ——” 

“ec Eloped Y 

Yes, fled away with ——” 

** Rebecca Hardwrinkle eloped! nonsense Kate, you’re only fooling me.’’ 

‘It’s a positive fact,” said the light-hearted, mischief-loving girl—* ask Baby 
Deb, then, if you don’t believe me.”’ 

** Oh dear! oh dear!”’ cried the latter, clapping her hands and rolling about from 
side to side like one frantic, ‘‘ she’s gone! she’s gone!” 

“Well then,” ejaculated Weeks, when he fully understood what had taken 
place, “then, if that ai’nt going it strong, I don’t know what is; by thunder, if this 
ai’nt the most infernal country ——” 
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“Miss Hardwrinkle,” said the Captain, kindly taking the disconsolate young 
lady by the arm ; “ let me conduct you to aunt Willoughby’s room. And tell me 
as we go along, how all this happened.” 

«“ Won’t you send the police in search of her, Captain? I came all the way 
with Mr. Sweetsoul, to entreat you to send them instantly.” 

“Certainly, certainly, my dear young lady, I shall do so forthwith ; but how did 
it happen ?7” 

« Why, a man came to the house in Ballymagahey, where we had been dis- 
tributing tracts, and told Rebecca a dying woman wanted to see her immediately, 
and have some spiritual conversation with her before she departed.’ 

“Humph! I see; well?” 

“ Well, poor Rebecca!—you know, Captain, how eagerly she thirsted for the 
salvation of souls gi 

« Yes, yes, 1 know all that—well?” 

« The instant the man delivered the message, she started off as quickly as if ——” 

“Yes, of course—I understand you; well ?” 

“ Her holy zeal, you know e 

« Never mind her zeal. Whatthe fury have I to do with her zeal—excuse me, 
Miss Hardwrinkle, but can’t you tell me how she was carried off?” 

“Oh dear! you hurry me so—and then I’m almost dead with the fright.” 

« Listen to me—did you see her carried off ?” 

“See her?” 

“ Yes, yes, did you actually see her?” 

“ With my own eyes.” 

“Then how was she carried off?” 

“Behind a man! Oh dear! oh dear!” 

“ Behind a man ?” 

“Yes; on—a—on—a—” Here Deborah tried to blush and cover her face. 

“ Confound it, on what?” cried the Captain, losing patience altogether. “«Can’t 
you speak at once if you wish me to take measures for your sister’s recovery. 
How did he carry her off?” 

On a—on a—oh dear, ona pillion! behind him.” 

“Phew!! ona pillion! Ha! ha! By the Lord Harry, that was a sight.” 

“It was shocking—in broad day light too.” 

“It was villainous,”’ said the Captain, endeavoring to smother a laugh—* most 
atrocious! to carry such a saintly young lady, and one so reserved in all her habits 
of life, through the open country in broad day light, on a pillion. S’death! the 
scoundrel should be hung for it.’’ 

“And oh, Captain,” said Deborah, “I can never forget the terrific shriek she 
gave, as she flew past me behind the inhuman wretch. It still rings in my ears— 
it was heart-rending.” 

* Who could have played this trick, Kate?” said the Captain, turning to his 
sister—‘* eh—what does it mean?—I don’t understand it exactly.” 

“ And how can I ?” replied Kate, holding her head down and covering her face 
with her handkerchief, “* how can I, if you don’t ?” 

“ Kate!” 

“ What?” 

‘Look up at me.” 

“* There—what’s the matter ?”’ 

“This is some of your devilry.”’ 
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* Of mine! !” 

* Of yours. Come! come! no evasion now, you’re in the plot, whatever it is, 
as sure as your name’s Kate Petersham. It’s exactly like you—you need’nt try to 
look serious.” 

“Why, brother Tom!” 

«« Psaugh—brother Tom!—that won’t do Kate. I vow to heaven, you’re the 
most mischievous—but stop, wait a minute,” he exclaimed, as a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him. 

** Miss Hardwrinkle,” said he, again approaching the afflicted young lady, 
«* Miss Hardwrinkle, do you remember to have seen the man before.”’ 

*- What, the wretch who ? 

** Yes—have you any recollection of ever seeing him before ?”’ 

“No; for I could see nothing but his form, he flew by so fast, and besides he 
kept whipping the wretched animal so dreadfully all the time.” 

«He! he! he!”’ chuckled Uncle Jerry to himself all alone on the sofa, “ it must 
have been an amusing sight. He! he! should like to have seen it.”’ 

**'You’re a barbarous man,” said Kate, overhearing the words as she passed 
him by—* you’re a barbarous man to wish any such thing.” 

“Oh you young trixter,” exclaimed Uncle Jerry, as she turned back her laugh- 
ing eyes upon him ; “ the plot is of your making as sure as the sun.” 

** What think you was the color of his clothes?” again enquired the Captain— 
‘or did you see any thing remarkable in his form or appearance ?”” 

“* Nothing—I could see nothing distinctly, except that he wore a cap.” 

«A cap—what kind of cap?” eagerly demanded the Captain, “ black, or blue, 
or glazed ?” 

“No. I rather think,” replied Deborah, “ it was a sort of fur cap; it looked 
rough rather, and somewhat high in the crown.” 

“© Whitish ?”” 

“Yes. It seemed to be something like a hare or rabbit skin cap.” 

“‘ That’s enough !”’ exclaimed the Captain, “ that’s enough; I know the villain! 
I know him!—I suspected him from the beginning ; he’s the most daring, impu- 
dent, reckless rascal, that, in all Christendom.’’ 

«© Who is he—who is he ?”” demanded half a dozen together. 

«‘Lanty Hanlon, of course,’”’ promptly replied the Captain, “« who else could it 
be? no man but Lanty in the three baronies would dare play such a trick.” 

*‘Lanty Hanlon,” screamed Baby Deb, in semi-hysterics. 

« Don’t be alarmed,” said the Captain, “ your sister’s in safe hands.”’ 

«Oh, no, no, Captain, he’ll murder her!” 

«* Not he, nor hurt a hair of her head, either.”’ 

“‘ That is, if she have any,” said Uncle Jerry in a whisper, as he brushed by the 
Captain; “he! he! if she have any.” 

«Why, you surely mistake, Captain,” said several of the company. ‘‘Lanty 
Hanlon’s the most notorious robber and wrangler in the whole neighborhood.” 

**[ can show you a wound he gave me here in my head, Captain,” said the 
colporteur, sneaking into the room. 

“What, you! Out of my house, you scurvy vagabond,” cried the burly Cap- 
tain, collaring the bible-reader, and sending him head-foremost from the room. 
**Ho there, fellows, James, Thomas, bundle out that snivelling rascal. By the 
Lord Harry, if he come in my sight again I’ll horsewhip him.” 
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«“ Well, but Captain, you must be mistaken about this Hanlon,” said one, “it 
was he that beat my game-keeper.”” 

“Tt was the same fellow robbed my salmon box,” said another. 

* It was that very vagabond, poached on my premises,” said a third. 

* Yes, and by crackie, it was that tarnation villain drugged me first with poteen 
whisky, and then danced me almost to death,”’ put in Weeks. ‘ He’s the most 
provoking rascal too I ever met, for he keeps as cool as a cucumber all the while.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Captain, “ you may say what you please of Lanty 
Hanlon—and think what you please, too, but I know him better than the whole kit 
of you put together, and by the Lord Harry he’s one of the best specimens of his 
class | ever saw. He’s an hohest-hearted, reckless, rolicking, light-hearted Irish- 
man, who likes his bit of fun as well as the rest of us, and will have it if he can, 
but tell me the man ever knew Lanty to do a mean thing. He may have speared 
your salmon, and shot your game, and broken your bailiffs’ heads, but where’s 
the harm in that. Can you call it a crime to kill the trout that swims in the 
mountain brooks, or the black cock that feeds on the mountain heather. What 
right have you to forbid a man to catch the trout that jumps in the stream before 
his own door, or kill the game that feeds on his own pasture. May the devil take 
such game laws, say I, and may the man that respects them never know the taste 
of a white trout at breakfast, or a black cock at supper. As for you, Mr. Weeks, 
you must have said or done something to provoke Lanty, or he never had put 
you through the coarse hackle as he did. Besides, you did’nt matriculate here 
yet, you’re green in the country.” 

«‘ Gentleman wishes to see Mr. Weeks,” said a servant, interrupting the speaker. 

Mr. Weeks followed, and was conducted to the breakfast parlor. As the door 
opened the visitor advanced to meet him, with an open letter in his hand. 

“Ha! Mr. Lee,” exclaimed Weeks, “ glad to see you—how d’ye do?” 

“‘ Good evening, sir,”’ replied the light-keeper, rather stiffly. «« Pray, Mr. Weeks, 
is this your hand-writing ?” 

“ My hand-writing!”’ repeated Weeks, examining the manuscript. 

“Yes, sir; Miss Lee received that letter this morning through Taurny post 
office—it bears your signature. Did you write it?” 

“Why? What’s the trouble?” 

“Do you acknowledge it as yours, sir?” 

“Well, yes, I reckon so; what’s the matter? you seem kinder put out about it.”’ 

“Mr. Weeks,” said the light-keeper, “ you have managed in some way or 
other to get hold of several of my notes of hand; may I ask how you came to 
know of the existence of such papers—or was it through Mr. Robert Hardwrinkle 
you discovered them ?” 

Weeks bowed his assent. 

* Ah, I thought so. Well, sir, having bribed an old woman to play the black 
foot between you and my and Miss Lee, and not having succeeded as soon as 
you anticipated, you directed your attorney to make a writ against me for debt, 
and now at the heels of the writ Miss Lee receives that letter, making her proposals 
of marriage, with an account at your banker’s of a hundred thousand dollars. 
What does this mean, sir ?’’ 

Tt ai’nt the first, I guess, is it ?”’ 

** Not the first you wrote her, sir—but the first that came to her hands.” 

** Shoh!—that infernal she devil has played me false—well, there! Tarnation 
seize the whole darned pack am 
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** Hold, sir. Did you or did you not take out this writ against my body witha 
view to compel Miss Lee to marry you ?” 

“‘ How’s that?” muttered Weeks, affecting not to understand the question. 

«« Answer me yes or no,” cried the light-keeper ; “I have no time to spare.” 

“ Look here, friend, I ai’nt agoin to be catechized this fashion.” 

** Catechized—by all the gods in Olympus, I'll catechize you, my fine fellow, 
and the right way, too. Your villainy’s discovered at last. Else Curley has 
revealed to me all your plots and schemes.” 

«You need’nt get into such a fuss about it, my dear fellow,”’ said Weeks, quite 
coolly ; “if you ai’nt disposed to let me have the girl, why don’t, that’s all; but 
you’ve got to pay the face of the notes, or go to jail—that’s certain.” 

“* Scoundrel, let you have the girl!” 

** Ai’nt I good enough for her ?”” 

You! !” 

**Why,yes. I’m an American born—good enough I reckon for the best Irish 
girl ever stood in shoe leather—all fired proud as they are.” 

** And why did’nt you ask her like a man, if you thought so? No, you had’nt 
the courage to ask her. Your meanness of soul would’nt let you. You preferred 
to scheme and plot with Else Curley, and to sneak about my house day after day 
like a hungry spaniel. By George, if I suspected what brought you there when 
you first came, I’d have flung you neck and heels into the devil’s gulch. What! 
because I’m poor, you tried to compel my child to marry you through fear of my 
incarceration. Begone, sir, let me never see you within a league of the light-house 
again, or if you do, I’ll horsewhip you as I would a dog.” 

« Say, don’t get into such a fury about it.” 

** Fury!” repeated the light-keeper, buttoning up his coat and darting a look at 
the crest-fallen Yankée, so full of contempt that the latter cowered under it. 
« Paugh, sir,”’ he added, “‘ you’re beneath my scorn. Had you the slightest pre- 
tence to the name of a gentleman, I should have compelled you before I left this 
room, to apologize for the insult you have offered—but coxcomb and a coward as 
you are, I let you pass.” 

** Coward—guess you’re mistaken, ai’nt you?” replied Weeks, shoving his 
hands down into his breeches pockets and hitching up his shoulders. 

“You’re a disgrace, sir, to the name of America,” continued the light- 
keeper, without noticing the reply. ‘ Your country is a noble country, sir; your 
heroes of the revolution rank among the first soldiers of the world; your orators 
and statesmen have already eclipsed some of the first celebrities of Europe ; your 
people in the main, are a high minded, generous people; but you, sir, and such 
sneaking rascals as you, with your godless liberalism, and your national vanity, 
are enough to bring your country into contempt wherever you go. I have loved 
America ever since I was able to lisp the name, but if you be a fair specimen of 
your countrymen, I would rather be a dog than an American. If you bea 
Yankee, the New Englanders must have sadly degenerated since the revolution. 
Go! go!” 

“* Well,” said Weeks, “ can’t say as to that, but I rather guess they’re a leetle 
ahead of the Irish yet.” 

** Yes, in vending hickory hams and wooden nutmegs they may be somewhat 
smarter, I suppose. But smartness without either honor or principle is a poor 

recommendation. Go home, sir, go home again, and tell your countrymen, that 
class of them at least to which you belong, that hucksters and speculators are less 
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respected here in Europe for their smartness than despised for their love of gold. 
Tell them you failed in your own speculations in matrimony and tobacco, because 
you relied too much on your own cunning, and valued too lightly the character of 
the people on whose simplicity you came to practice. Tell them you saw in 
Ireland a poor man proud—bankrupt in every thing but honor—who reduced to 
beggary and a jail, would rather see his child mated with the poorest peasant on 
his native hills, than give her to a peddling, speculating foreigner, with a hundred 
thousand dollars. Then, sir,’’ he added, flinging the letter in Weeks’ face, ** take 
back your vile proposal and be gone; I came with a brace of pistols here in my 
breast, to demand the satisfaction due from one gentleman to another, but you’re 
too contemptible a scoundrel to smell an honest man’s powder ;”’ and so saying, 
the light-keeper flung on his slouched hat and left the room. 

Weeks stood full three minutes gazing at the door through which the light- 
keeper passed, without moving a muscle—his hands as usual thrust into his 
pockets. He seemed completely confounded at what had taken place. “ Well, 
there,” he ejaculated at length, throwing himself down in an arm chair ; and taking 
out his penknife he began to whittle a small mahogany rule that lay beside him on 
the table, apparently without the least consciousness of what he was doing, 
“there—that’s the end of it, [ reckon. Humph! well, Mr. C. B. Weeks, I sorter 
think you ought to feel kinder cheap—eh! four hundred dollars lost for spells and 
charms, and five hundred more for worthless paper—nine hundred dollars—and 
fooled into the bargain. Go it, go it, my boy—that’s the way to make a fortune 
out of the ignorant Irish. Well, I’m in a fix, that’s a fact—a tarnation ugly fix, 
too. Oh, Else Curley, out of h—ll there’s no such woman as you—I reckoned 
I was pretty smart myself, but I guess you’re a leetle mite smarter. Humph! of 
some twenty love-letters, the girl has received but one, and that one I mailed my- 
self at the post office. And there’s that darned cabin boy—only for him I might 
get along slick enough yet; for come to get the light-keeper into jail, cousin Robert 
and I could manage to carry off the girl somehow. But the boy, if he recover, 
will reveal all, and then the whole secret is blown. Sambo says he’ll go down to 
the light-house to-night and demand the young scamp—and cousin Robert 
promises to send a constable with him to enforce his right of guardianship—but 
should he blab the secret before they reach him, I must put for Ducksville right 
straight off. As it is I’m cornered up rather close to feel comfurtable. Oh Ire- 
land, Ireland—could I once get off with this girl under my arm, I should advise 
every stranger that values his life, to keep clear of you a day’s sailing at least.” 

In this strain Weeks went on soliloquizing, and whittling till he whittled down 
the rule to the thinness of a pipe shank, and covered the table and carpet with a 
shower of chips. Suddenly, however, the door opened, and Miss Deborah Hard- 
wrinkle came in, bathed in tears, beseeching her cousin to accompany the police 
in search of her dear sister Rebecca. Weeks paused for a moment without 
making any reply, and then putting his knife in his pocket, rose and prepared to 
leave, for the truth was, he began to suspect the light-keeper had seen the Cap- 
tain—and thought it were just as well in that case, to quit Castle Gregory as soon 


as possible. 
To be continued. 
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Hliscellaney. 


SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITZ. 


Tus Betxs oF Pasgis.—How brilliant and powerful is Victor Hugo’s description of 
the sublime effect produced by the bells of Paris in the old Catholic times! It is impos- 
sible to read it without emotion: 

**If you wish to receive an impression from the old city which the modern cannot 

give you, ascend some elevated point which commands the entire city, at the hour of 
sunrise, on the morning of some festival, and assist at the awakening of the bells. At 
the same moment these thousand churches vibrate. At first it isa scattered sound, 
passing from one church to another, as when musicians give signs of being about to 
commence. Then suddenly see—for sometimes it would seem that the ear had also its 
sight—see rising at the same moment, as it were, a column of noise, like a smoke of 
harmony. At first the vibrations of each bell rises straight, pure, and as if isolated 
from one another in the splendid sky of the morning ; then by degrees increasing, they 
melt into one, and are mixed and amalgamated in a magnificent concert. It is now only 
one mass of sonorous vibrations, disengaged unceasingly from innumerable towers, 
which floats, undulates, rebounds and thunders over the city, and prolongs far beyond 
the horizon, the deafening circle of its oscillations. And yet this sea of harmony is 
not a chaos, vast and profound as it is, still it has not lost its transparency; you see 
winding apart each group of notes which escapes from the belfries; you can follow the 
dialogue alternately grave and piercing, from the chime to the great bell; you see the 
octaves jump from one tower to another; you see them dart forth, winged, light and 
hissing from the silver bell, and fall broken and heavy from that of baser materials ; 
you see the rich gamut which descends and remounts unceasingly from the seven bells of 
one tower; you see dart through it the clear and rapid notes which make three or four 
luminous zigzag lines, and vanish like the lightening; below, it is the sharp and glassy 
chime of the abbey of St. Martin; on that side it is the deep low murmur of the Louvre, 
and on the other it is the royal volley of the palace, while from time to time, at equal 
intervals, the heavy tone of the belfrey of Notre Dame makes them all sparkle like the 
anvil under the hammer. ‘Through the whole mass of sublime noise you see pass at 
intervals sounds of every form, from the low, indistinct murmur to the sharp note of 
the Ave Maria, which explodes and sparkles like a shower of stars. Most surely this is 
an opera which deserves to be heard. The city seems to sing, as during the stillness of 
the night it had seemed to breathe. Lend an ear then to this chorus, which rises over 
the murmur of half a million of men, which mingles with the eternal lamentation of the 
stream, the infinite sighings of the wind wafted over the surrounding forests, which 
blend and soften what might have been too rough and piercing, and then say whether 
you know any thing in the world more rich, more joyous, more golden, more resplen- 
dent than this tumult of chiming and tolling, than this furnace of music, than these ten 
thousand voices of brass, chanting all together within flutes of stone of the length of 
three hundred feet, than this city, which is only one orchestra, than this symphony, 
which is as loud as a tempest.”’ 


Booxs.—A good book is a lasting companion. Truths, which it has taken years to 
glean, are therein at once freely but carefully communicated. We enjoy the communion 
with the mind, though not with the person of the writer. Thus the humblest man may 
surround himself by the wisest and best spirits of past and present ages. No one can 
be solitary who possesses a book: he owns a friend that will instruct him in the 
moments of leisure or of necessity. It is only necessary to turn over the leaves, and 
the fountain at once gives forth its streams. You may seek costly furniture for your 
homes, fanciful ornaments for your mantle-pieces, and rich carpets for your floors; but 
after the absolute necessaries of a home, give me books as at once the cheapest, and 
certainly the most useful and abiding embellishments. 
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Gop’s Love ror Maw.—What 4 wonder it is that God should love men. Intrinsi- 
cally what is there in them to love? If we compare our own natural gifts with those 
of an angel, how miserable we appear! If we consider how much more faithfully the 
beasts answer the ends of their creation than we do, of what shall we be proud? More- 
over, God has tried men over and over again, and they have always failed him, and 
failed him with every circumstance of unamiable selfishness which can be conceived. 
There was, first of all, Paradise and the Fall. Every one knows what came of it. God 
was matched against an apple, and the apple carried it. The flood was an awful judg- 
ment, but mercy went along with it. Yet we soon find the knowledge of God almost 
confined to one family, and one line of patriarchs. Then came the Jews. Job's pa- 
tience is literally a picture of God’s long suffering with his people. He rewarded and 
they despised him. He punished and they hurdened their hearts. He sent them his 
Son, and they crucified him; and the Romans had to go and take away their place and 
nation, and to burn up their city and temple. Then here is the world since the cruci- 
fixion. To look at it you would say that our dearest Lord’s passion had been a simple 
failure. So little is the face of the world, or the tone of the world, or the ways of the 
world changed. The results of the Gospel on the world seem to be, first, a tinge of 
universal romance in its history; and secondly, a great number of new works brought 
into its various languages to express the phenomena and genius of the Incarnation, 
Can anybody say that much else has come of it, looking at the world at large? Then 
here are we, Christians, a most unsatisfactory sight indeed! How do we treat our 
Sacraments? How many of us are serving our crucified Lord generously and out of 
love? Verily, God’s love of men is a simple wonder. Yet how he must love them, 
seeing that he became not an angel for angels, but he did become a man for men ! 
There is no other account of the matter, than the Scripture account of it. It is simply 
one of the mysteries of the character of God, as the Eternal Wisdom says of himself. 
I was set up from eternity, and of old before the earth was made. The depths were 
not as yet, and I was conceived; neither had the fountains of water yet sprung out. 
The mountains with their huge bulk had not as yet been established. Before the hills 
I was brought forth. He had not yet made the earth nor the rivers, nor the poles of 
the world. "When he prepared the heavens I was present; when with a certain law and 
compass he enclosed the depths, when he established the sky above, and poised the 
fountains of the waters, when he balanced the foundations of the earth, I was with him 
forming all things and was delighted every day, playing before him at all times, playing 
in the world, and my delights were to be with the children of men. Dr. Faber. 


Tue First Priten Boox.—The first printed book known is the celebrated Mazarin 
Bible in two folio volumes. It was so called from the discovery of a copy in the library 
of Cardinal Mazarin, at Paris, about the middle of the last century, since which time 
seventeen other copies have been found in various parts of Europe; of these, nine are 
in public, and nine in private libraries. It has no date, but at the end of each volume 
of the copy in the Royal Library at Paris, is an inscription in red ink. That in the 
second volume is as follows : 

‘This book, illuminated and bound by Henry Cremer, Vicar of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Stephen at Mentz, was completed on the Feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, A. D. 1456. Thanks be to God. Hal elelujah.”’ 

Some think the work was finished in 1450, or 1452, while others fix it at 1465, as the 
binding and illumination of this particular copy would, in all probability, soon follow 
its publication. But in the infancy of the art, it is probab'e that from five to seven 
years were occupied in printing ; hence the inference would be that it was commenced 
before the year 1450, an opinion in which most investigators agree. 

Until within a few years no copy of this rare book was known in the United States; 
but about seven years since, one of the great private libraries was brought to the ham- 
mer in London, and news spread far and wide that a copy of the Mazarin Bible was 
among its rarities. The book collectors of Europe were on the qui vive. Crowned 
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heads, princes, nobles, and wealthy collectors, were alike anxious to secure the gem; 
but a princely collector in New York bore off the palm, and secured the inestimable 
volumes for £500—(about $2,500). 

These magnificent volumes are two folios, about the size of the folios of our day, and 
together include 1,275 pages. The paper upon which they are printed is hard, tough 
and of a superior quality. Its color is a delicate cream-colored tint. Its typography is 
a gothic or old English letter, not quite as uniform as the printing of the present time, 
yet possessing a clearness and sharpness of outline, that renders it difficult to decide 
whether the types are cut in brass or cast in moulds. The ink, even now, is as black 
as it is possible to make it. The register is very exact, and in all respects the beauty, 
the perfection and magnificence of these volumes quite surpass every production of the 
press for three hundred years after. There are no ornaments, illuminations or engray- 
ings in this copy, and the binding, which is modern, is a plain blue morocco. 


Evcene, Empress or France.—A correspondent of one of our city papers thus 
describes the consort of Napoleon IIJ: 

‘Is the Empress pretty? is always the first question asked by my fair country- 
women. Is she tall, is she stout, has she light hair, has she blue eyes, is she amiable, 
is she graceful, and do the people like her? As 1 had an opportunity of seeing and 
conversing with the Empress, at one of the presentations of the Palace of the Tuileries, 
I will give my fair friends a graphic description of the Empress Eugene. The Ein- 
press is by no means an every-day person; neither is she a dazzling beauty, glaring 
like a sun-flower; but like a sweet and modest violet, that possesses a charm to linger 
long in one’s memory. The Empress entered the magnificent saloon by the side of her 
noble husband, void of all airs, except to win all hearts, that said welcome the stranger 
to the palace of my adoption. Although it was not the home of my forefathers, I 
welcome you within its walls. Her step was gentle, and she spoke to all with that 
grace and ease so peculiar to her character, asking many pleasant questions relative to 
America, such as how long we had been in France, and if we were pleased with Paris, 
and appeared amazed that we did not all speak French. 

‘© The Empress speaks very fine English, owing to her being partly educated in Eng- 
land. I believe it was in Bristol where she went to school. One of her amiable qualities 
is never to overlook an old school-mate, invariably remembering them with some petty 
souvenir. To one of her schoolmates she gave an elegant watch. Her heart is 
in the right place. I had seen her several times riding, and, from her portraits, expected 
to have seen a very tall person; the Empress is of medium height, of a slight and 
graceful figure, decidedly a blonde, with light hair, invariably worn la mode temperita; 
her complexion very delicate—so much so that you may trace the blue veins running 
in their course; the forehead high and expansive, and eyebrow most beautifully arched, 
shading the eye of a soft and tender hue that speaks volumes to the heart’s affections, 
and says, ‘ Will you love me? it’s the love of my people that I wish;’ the nose slightly 
bridged; a mouth sweetly expressive; when speaking, a constant smile; when in repose 
a lingering shade of sadness. 

‘¢ The Emperor is devoted to her, and well he may be. She is truly a lovely woman, 
now in the summer of her day—may her autumn yield a golden harvest, the setting of 
its sun sink in its calmest repose, the winter of her life be soft and balmy as the air of 
Ceylon’s Isles.’’ 

The writer might have added, that the piety, charity and benevolence of the Empress 
are qualities that adorn her far more than all her personal attractions. 


Goxp mw tHe Days or THE Parriarcus.—The contribution of the people, in the 
time of David, towards the building of the sanctuary was not far from £30,000,000; 
while David is said to have collected nearly £36,000,000, a sum nearly as great as the 
British national debt. The gold with which Solomon overlaid the ‘* Most Holy Place,” 
only a room thirty feet square, amounted to more than thirty-eight millions sterling. 
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Bounces CaTHEpDRAL.—One circumstance which gives to these great cathedrals 
peculiar interest as symbolic creations of art, is the impersonal character which belongs 
tothem. * * The cathedrals of the middle ages come down to us as emanations of 
the esthetic energy of society at large, as symbolical and typical embodiments of the 
ecclesiastical inspiration, in an age whose power was eminently constructive. This 
merging of the individual in the universal, in the history of the buildings, is especially 
appropriate in works meant to symbolize religion. * * * Known not nor whispered 
among men, honored not on their rolls of renown, is the name of him whose genius 
hung in the dim air the stored arches of this cathedral nave of Bourges; in which, rising 
gallery above gallery, in light and varied range, and seeming to bridge the interval 
between earth and heaven, stand in the highest clerestory in glittering robes, against the 
light, Prophets and Saints, and Martyrs, and Apostles, beckoning us upward to their 
glittering home. 


Opp Names ror Booxs.—lIf the English during the seventeenth century were not em- 
inently a religious people, it was not the fault of the book-makers, if we may judge from 
the titles of some of their works. In 1686 a pamphlet was published in London, enti- 
tled 4 most Delectable Sweet Perfumed Nosegay for God’s Saints to smell at. About the 
year 1649, there was published a work entitled: 4 Pair of Bellows to blow off the Dust 
cast upon John Fry, and another called The Snuffers of Divine Love. Cromwell’s time 
was particularly famous for title pages. The author of a work on charity entitles his 
book Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ Breeches. Another, who professed a wish to exalt 
poor human nature, calls his labors High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness. And 
another, Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of the Covenant. 

A Quaker, whom the authorities thought proper to imprison, published a work under 
the modest title of .2 Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, breathed out of a Hole in the 
Wall of an earthly Vessel, known among Men by the name of Samuel Fish. About the same 
time there was also published, The Spiritual Mustard-pot, to make the Soul sneeze with 
Devotion; Salvation’s Vantage Ground, or a Louping Sand for Heavy Believers. Another 
entitled, .2 Shot aimed at the Devil’s Head-quarters through the Tube of the Cannon of the 
Covenant. The next worthy of notice is, 4 Reaping-hook well tempered, for the Stubborn 
Ears of the coming Crop; or Biscuits baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet Swallows of Salvation. 'To 
another we have the following copious description of its contents: 

“ Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, or the Seven Penitential Psalms of the 
Princely Prophet David; whereunto are also added, William Humius’s Handful of 
Honeysuckles, and Divers Godly and Pithy Ditties now newly augmented.” . 


InrLueNce or Woman.—From the lips of woman, every infant hears the first 
accents of affection, and receives the first lessons of tenderness and love. 

For the approbation of women, the grown-up youth will undertake the boldest enter- 
prise, and brave every difficulty of study, danger, and even death itself. To the happi- 
ness of woman, the man of mature years will devote the best energies of his mind and 
body; and from the soothing and affectionate regard of woman, the man who is become 
venerable in years, derives his chief consolation in life’s decline. 


Harts.—The custom of sitting in church with hats on, was practiced in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and was probably intended to show contempt for Catholicity. Richard 
Coxe, Lord Bishop of Ely, died in 1581, and was buried in his own Cathedral. ‘I 
have seen,” says Peck, ‘‘ an admirable old drawing, exhibiting in one view his funeral 
procession, and in another, the whole assembly sitting in the choir to hear the funeral 
sermon, all covered, having their bonnets on. John Fox, the martyrologist, died in 
1587, and being then a very old man, wore a straight cap, covering his head and ears, 
and over that a deep crowned, shallow-brimmed slouched hat. This is the first hat I 
have observed in any picture.” Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa. 
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1. An Artic Puitosopner mw Paris; or A Peep from a Garret. From the. French 
of Emile Souvestre. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co, 
We have not before us nor have we seen the original French of the ‘* Attic Philogo. 

pher;’’ but we have no doubt that the English edition, published by the Messrs. Apple. 

ton, is an excellent translation. It is one of those very few translations which we can 
read without being perpetually reminded by un-English turns and phrases that it isa 
translation. Without being professedly a religious work, it places before the reader ina 
series of ‘‘ common-place adventures,”’ of every day life, a most complete vindication, 
as far as it goes, of 

**The ways of God to man.” 

Not only do we predict that no one can take up this work without reading it through, 

but that few will be willing to forego the luxury of, at least, a second perusal. It bids 

fair, we think, to acquire what it preéminently deserves, an extensive popularity. 

One of the main objects of the book seems to be to counteract the baleful influence of 

that worst of moral scourges, socialism; an evil long felt extensively in France, and one 

from which we, in this country, have far more to fear than is generally imagined, 

Chapter 8th, ‘* Misanthropy and Repentance,’’ is a masterly argument on this subject; 

but divested of all the tedium of argument. You follow the author through a series of 

most pleasing incidents, charmingly related, and you are not only convinced, but able 
to prove to foreign or domestic socialists that the ways of God are worthy of God. 

Our philosopher is certainly no cynic: the Ist chapter is one of the most natural, 
beautiful, simple and heart-touching little tales, that we have ever read. 

In a note, page 43, the translator, an Englishman (whether Catholic or Protestant, 
we know not), has the following candid admission upon an interesting subject: 

‘*The religious character of Sunday is neglected in Paris at least as much as it is in 
London; but it must not be supposed that this is necessarily indicated in the incidents 
and tone of this chapter. The religious Frenchman goes to church while the English- 
man is lying in bed, and the former takes his stroll while the latter is at church. Our 
religious feelings (if we have any) must be shocked by the open shops and theatres of 
Paris on a Sunday: but those of the Frenchman are equally shocked by seeing our 
churches entirely shut up on six days of the week, and on Sundays only open for short 
and stated times; and he asks whether his love of amusement on the seventh day, is 
worse than our appetite for money on the other six. ‘There is ample room for charity, 
but none for censorious judgment on either side.”’ 

Of the celebration of Corpus Christi in Catholic countries, he speaks as follows: 

**T looked for the day of the month, and I saw these words written in large letters: 
‘Fere Diev!’ 

‘It is to-day ! In this great city, where there are no longer any public religious solem- 
nities, there is nothing to remind us of it; but it is, in truth, the period so happily 
chosen by the primitive church. ‘The day kept in honor of the Creator,’ says 
Chateaubriand, ‘happens at a time when the heaven and the earth declare his power, 
when the woods and fields are full of new life, and all are united by the happiest ties; 
there is not a single widowed plant in the fields.’ 

‘* What recollections these words have just awakened! I left off what I was about, I 
leant my elbows in the window sill, and with my head between my two hands, I went 
back in thought, to the little town where the first days of my childhood were passed. 

‘* The Féte Diew was then one of the great events of my life! It was necessary to be 
diligent and obedient a long time beforehand, to deserve to share in it. I still recollect 
with what raptures of expectation [ got up on the morning of that day. There wasa 
holy joy in the air. The neighbors up earlier than usual, hung cloths with flowers or 
figures, worked in tapestry, along the streets. I went from one to another, by turns 
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admiring religious scenes of the middle ages, mythological compositions of the Renais- 
sance, old battles in the style of Louis XIV, and the Arcadias of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. All this world of phantoms seemed to be coming forth from the dust of past 
ages, to assist—silent and motionless—at the holy ceremony. 1 looked alternately in 
fear and wonder, at those terrible warriors with their swords always raised, those beau- 
tiful huntresses shooting the arrow which never left the bow, and those shepherds in 
satin breeches always playing the flute at the feet of the perpetually smiling shepherdess. 
Sometimes when the wind blew these hanging pictures forward, it seemed to me that 
the figures themselves moved, and I watched to see them detach themselves from the 
wall, and take their places in the procession ! 

“ But these impressions were vague and transitory. The feeling that predominated 
over every other was that of an overflowing yet quiet joy. In the midst of all the float- 
ing draperies, the scattered flowers, the voices of the maidens, and the gladness which, 
like a perfume, exhaled from every thing, you felt transported in spite of yourself. 
The joyful sounds of the festival were repeated in your heart in a thousand melodious 
echoes, You were more indulgent, more holy, more loving! For God was not only 
manifesting himself without, but also within us, 

“And then the altars for the occasion! the flowery arbours! the triumphal arches 
made of green boughs! What competition among the different parishes for the erection 
of the resting places where the procession was to halt! It was who should contribute 
the rarest and the most beautiful in his possession ! 

“It was there I made my first sacrifice! The wreaths of flowers were arranged, the 
candles lighted, and the Tabernacle dressed with roses; but one was wanting fit to 
crown the whole! All the neighboring gardens had been ransacked. I alone possessed 
a flower worthy of such a place. It was on the rose-tree, given me by my mother on 
wy birth-day. I had watched it for several months, and there was no other bud to 
blow on the tree. There it was, half open, in its mossy nest, the object of such long 
expectations, and of all a child’s pride! I hesitated for some moments: no one had 
asked me for it; [ might easily avoid losing it. I should hear no reproaches; but one 
reproach rose noiselessly within me. When every one else had given all he had, ought 
I alone to keep back my treasure? Ought 1 to grudge to God one of the gifts which, 
like all the rest, I had received from him? At this thought I plucked the flower from 
the stem, and took it to put at the top of the tabernacle. Ah! why does the recollection 
of this sacrifice, which was so hard and yet so sweet to me, now make me smile? Is 
it so certain that the value of a gift is in itself rather than in the intention? If the cup 
of cold water in the gospel is remembered to the poor man, why should not the flower 
be remembered to the child? Let us not look down upon the child’s simple acts of 
generosity; it is these which accustom the soul to self-denial and to sympathy. I cher- 
ished this moss-rose a long time as a sacred talisman; I had reason to cherish it always, 
as the record of the first victory won over myself. 

“It is now many years since I witnessed the celebration of the Féte Dieu; should I 
again feel in it the happy sensations of former days? 1 still remember how, when the 
procession had passed, I walked through the streets strewed with flowers, and shaded 
with green boughs. I felt intoxicated by the lingering perfumes of the incense, mixed 
with the fragrance of seringas, jessamine and roses, and I seemed no longer to touch the 
ground as { went along. I smiled at every thing; the whole world was Paradise in my 
eyes, and it seemed to me that God was floating in the air !”” 

Page 129 has a beautiful and touching allusion to a practice customary in Catholic 
countries at the time of evening prayer. His allusion elsewhere to the Papal Benedic- 
tion is in terms worthy a place in this exquisite book. We know few books, ,if any, 
in which the true principles of sound Christian ethics are so beautifully, naturally and 
entertainingly set forth. he star of religion in France is certainly in the ascendant, 
when such works as the ‘‘ Attic Philosopher’? emanate from the pen of a French lay- 
man, Emile Souvestre, a worthy co-laborer of another of France’s worthiest sons, the 
illustrious Count de Montalembert. 
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2. Bickerton; on THE Immicrant’s Daventer. New York: P. O’Shea. Batt. 
more: Murphy & Co. 

This book attempts to portray the trials and hardships endured by many of those 
who seek on our shores an asylum and a home. 

Around the name emigrant cluster a thousand endearing associations. The 
thoughts of his being a stranger, an exile, in our midst, far from his native soil, far from 
home and kindred and the scenes of youth, which are still bright in his memory and 
linger in his affections, touch the cords of the heart and call up sympathies in the breast 
of every man whose heart is not callous to the nobler feelings of humanity. No subject 
is more fertile, none that affords ampler grounds for a noble work of fiction, than the 
one which thé author of ‘‘ Bickerton ” has selected. When we received the book and 
glanced at its title, we opened it eagerly, anticipating a feast from its pages, but we 
regret to say that we were disappointed. The plot, if it may be said to have one at all, 
is ill conceived and badly carried out. With the peculiarities of style, or the particular 
words that writers may use, we are not disposed to find fault; nevertheless the propriety 
of language and style are things which should not be overiooked by those who claim to 
be authors. But the feature in the work to which we take the greatest exception is the 
unbecoming, if not uncharitable epithets indulged in by the author, when speaking of 
our dissenting fellow-citizens. Who would expect to find in a work, professing to 
speak of the trials of the emigrant, the following child-like nonsense, in alluding to 
those who differ from us in faith: ‘‘ The High Church Simmer and the Low Church 
Trimmer; and the Old School Blinker and the New School Skinker; and the Primitive 
Higgins and Wesleyan Spriggins, and Whitfieldian Wiggins; and Trinitarian Riddle ani 
Unitarian Twiddle,’’ and such like unmeaning epithets. We have heretofore recorded 
our disapprobation of every thing that might in the remotest degree wound the religious 
sensibility of our neighbor, and again we reiterate it. Catholic writers sometimes seem 
to lose sight of the important fact, that their works are not written, or at least should 
not be written, exclusively for the members of their own Church. While Catholic in 
spirit, in tendency and in religion, they should be written in a style that would at once 
attract and allure, and not offend and repulse those who wander from the fold of truth. 
A Catholic work written in any other gpirit, will prove an injury rather than a benefitto 
the cause it was intended to subserve. As Catholics we would cast from our presence 


the book that would insult our religion, and we cannot expect that our Protestant 
neighbors are less sensitive on this point than ourselves. 


3. First Crass Reaper, for the useof schools. By G. 8. Hillard. Boston: Hickling, 

Swan & Brown. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

As a reading book for the more advanced classes in our schools and academies, we 
know of no work that we could more cordially recommend than the one before us. It 
is a compilation made up of choice selections, in prose and verse, from the best English 
and American authors. Extracts are taken from more than one hundred authors, and 
a biographical sketch of each is prefixed to the extract. This feature commends the 
work not only to the favorable notice of teachers, but also to the general reader. 

These sketches, while they impart to the work a peculiar interest, are given witha 
candor and impartiality, that commands our highest admiration. Speaking of Lingard, 
the great historian of England, Mr. Hillard uses the following truthful language: 

‘* Dr. Lingard was a sincere and conscientious Catholic; his temperament was calm 
and judicial; and if he betrays any bias in favor of his own faith, it is, perhaps, no 
more than that unconscious bias which always attends genuine conviction. His His- 
tory, at all events, should be carefully read by every one, who is not content with the 
cheap task of deciding before he hears.’’ 

But apart, however, from every other consideration, the name of the distinguished 
author is quite sufficient to give currency to the work wherever the English language is 
read. But the name of Mr. Hillard is too well known to the literary world, to require 
any endorsement at our hands. Wherever it is found, it is always in connection with 
some noble effort tending to the moral and intellectual improvement of his fellow man, 
and to the elevation of the standard of literature. 
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4. Tae Swaxespeare Papers or THE LaTE Wituiam Macinn, LL.D. Annotated 
by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. New York: Redfield. 

The study of the writings of the ‘* Poet of the world” has of late been conducted in 
an increasingly reverential spirit. As each age adds to the crowd of poets, who force 
themselves upon our attention, the immense distance between this one mighty bard and 
all his successors, becomes more and more apparent. Indeed, for ourselves, we feel dis- 
posed to challenge antiquity as well as modern times to match him, and, on surveying 
the entire field of literature, to exclaim: 

* Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum.” 

The wonderful command of language, the almost superhuman insight into character, 
the intimate acquaintance with all the springs of human thought and action, the perfect 
familiarity with all phases of life, the extensive and varied information, the lofty con- 
ceptions, the delicate fancy, the creative imagination, and above all, the commanding 
genius which manages so imperially this unbounded intellectual wealth, render these 
plays the perennial wonder of the world. Some of the most vigorous minds of Eng- 
land and Germany have employed their best efforts in expounding and elucidating them. 
Poets, critics and essayists, from Gethe and Dr. Johnson down to the feeblest scribbler 
of Grubb street, have brought each his tribute of praise. 

The book before us is a collection of papers originally published in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine and Bentley’s Miscellany. At the time of their first appearance they attracted great 
attention by their bold ‘‘ slashing”? style, their numerous paradoxes, and their opposi- 
tion to commonly received opinions. It was hardly possible for a writer who main- 
tained, not only that Falstaff was no coward or buffoon, but also that he was in heart 
oppressed by a wasting melancholy, while at the same time he insisted that ‘ the mel- 
ancholy Jacques”’ was in reality a gay and sprightly nobleman, who amused himself by 
being sad, to fail in his effort to create a sensation. Dr. Maginn declares these singular 
opinions to be honest convictions,-and he certainly defends them with much spirit and 
ability. The weakest part of the performance seems to us to be the defence of lady 
Macbeth. Mrs. Siddons took a truer view of her character, and the terrible power 
with which she portrayed that dark and ambitious spirit, is the best commentary on 
the accuracy of her conception. The ability of the author, in our opinion, is most 
brilliantly displayed in the sharp criticism of Dr. Farmer’s well-known “ Essay on the 
Learning of Shakespeare.’? The arguments of Farmer are unsparingly anatomized, and 
his ridicule is turned back upon himself with tenfold force. 

The annotations of Dr. Mackenzie are not obtrusive, and are conceived in good taste. 
Indeed, the volume cannot fail to prove a most welcome addition to the library of the 
lovers of Shakespeare. 

5. Ravecuincs From tHE Wes or Lire. By Grandfather Greenway. 

We are indebted to the politeness of the author for a copy of this book, which we 
cheerfully recommend. It is an entertaining series of well written stories, of admirable 
moral tendency. The great object which should be kept in view by authors, is to pre- 
sent to the public books that will be read, and at the same time instruct the mind and 
strengthen the heart against the assaults of vice. Hence we cordially welcome the 
book before us, as we believe it will prove beneficial in these particulars. 

Of the author we need not speak; he is long and favorably known to the public, 
having often appeared in various phases of literary composition, and so long as he 
presents us with nothing inferior to the ‘* Ravellings from the Web of Life,” he shall 
be a welcome visitor. 

6. Tuz Lance or Lynwoop. By the author of ‘‘ The Little Duke,” &c. N. York: 

D. Appleton & Co.. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is an interesting and well written tale. The martial deeds of Edward III, in 
whose reign the scene is cast, affords ample material for romance, of which the author 
has availed himself and wrought out a pleasing and attractive volume, which we take 
pleasure in recommending. 
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7. Annas or tHe Propacation or THE Fairu, for January, 1856.—No. 100. Pub- 
lished and sold for the benefit of the Institution. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The periodical visits of these excellent Annals are always welcome. They come to 
us as the silent messenger from those heroic men, who have forsaken home, friends and 
kindred to carry the light of faith to pagan lands, and to plant the cross in regions 
where the empire of Satan has been so long established. They recount to us the noble 
deeds of these holy missionaries; they speak to us of the trials and dangers they endure, 
and of the happy fruits that attend their labors. 

The present number contains interesting details of the missions in China, Corea, 
Madagascar, and other Oriental countries, and should be read by all who take an interest 
in the missionary cause. 


Review of Current Literature. 


8. A Treatise on Enciisn Punctuation. By John Wilson. Boston: Crosby, 

Nichols & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

If the man who reads and studies this book, shall afterwards be unacquainted with 
punctuation, it is not Mr. Wilson’s fault, Like the man who wrote a large volume on 
** laughter,’’ he has exhausted the subject. Correct punctuation is exceedingly import- 
ant in composition; this we freely admit, but we must protest against the necessity of a 
book of three hundred and thirty-eight pages, with rules innumerable, to explain it. 
To our mind, so many rules, observations and distinctions, throw mist rather than 
light upon the subject. 

With the exception of the size, we are otherwise pleased with the work. The author 
deserves much credit for the labor he has bestowed on the subject. The book will be 
fe useful to many, especially to teachers, and should find a place in every English 
library. 


9. Juno Currorp. A Tale. By 2 Lady. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Balti- 
more: Murphy & Co. 

This book appears to be an off-shoot of Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. Like the great 
majority of imitators, our authoress is more successful in retaining the fault than the 
beauties of her original. The great defect of that novel is repeated in this. A dashing, 
fashionable heroine finds a handsome little boy, and adopts him. As he grows up to 
manhood, she falls violently in love with him, and we are treated to one or two scenes 
rather too warmly colored, too much in the style of a French romance, to proceed from 
the chaste imagination of a lady. The heroine gets heartily tired out with her prosaic 
lord, and longs for the time when death may deliver her from her hated bonds, and 
leave her free to enjoy her new passion. Death does release her, she courts the hand- 
some protege, and is flatly refused, There are one or two other little love episodes 
which revolve around this, the main bulk of the story, and which are more in keeping 
with the feminine character of the writer, but this principal portion is so repulsive that 
it takes away from the pleasure with which we should peruse the truly genial passages 
which are scattered through the work. 


10. Vittace anv Farm Cottaces. The requirements of American village homes con- 
sidered and suggested; with designs for such houses of moderate cost. By Henry W. 
Cleaveland, William Backus and Samuel D. Backus. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

We have recited the title of this book in full, because it expresses more clearly the 
object and design of the work than any language that we could use. We do not pre- 
tend to be judges of the subject of which it treats, but we believe it will be found 
exceedingly useful to the builder, and even to those who take any interest in rural 
architecture. The work, however, is not confined exclusively to architecture; it con- 
tains many excellent directions for laying out gardens and orchards; planting shrubbery 
and flowers, and the best means for preserving them. On the whole, the general reader 
will gather from its pages many lessons of interest and practical utility. 


Booxs Receivep:—Conscience, or the Trials of May. By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. 
New York: Dunigan & Brother.—Republican Landmarks. By John P. Sanderson.— 
An Essay on Liberty and Slavery. By A. T. Bledsoe, LL.D. Philadelphia: Lippincott 
& Co.—Beauchampe, or the Kentucky Tragedy. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. N. York: 
Redfield.—Silabario Castellano para el Uso de las Nitias.—Silabario Castellano para el Uso 
de los Nivios. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


Aone for once! Sweet Solitude! How delightful to retreat, occasionally, from the 
perplexing cares of life, and to hold communion with one’s self, apart from the distrac- 
tions of the world without. If I were not a—— an Editor, ] mean, and had not a——* 
the Magazine to provide for, I would be a hermit. But alas! it is too late to repine, 
and of little utility, if I felt inclined. Life is, at best, but a passing drama. We have 
each our duties assigned us, and he will be the happiest man who “ acts best his part.”’ 

But too much time is lost already in cogitating; now for work. Our Table is covered 
with a goodly number of weighty documents. Indeed, if we are to measure the merit of 
some ef them by their length, they are prodigiously fine. First—Gratitude—exceedingly 
opportune! Gratitude is proverbially the virtue of the editorial fraternity. Were it 
banished from every other place on earth, it would be sure to find an asylum in the 
breast of Editors, the most grateful class of mortals—grateful to their patrons, when 
they subscribe for their journals, but oh! how much more so when they pay for the 
same. Gratitude, by all means, must go in this number, as its title so strongly ex- 
presses our feelings towards patrons, contributors and friends. 


GRATITUDE, 


Let me bless Thee, ere the horn 
Of the pailid moon shall fade, 
Or the deer shall stretch his limbs 

In the dim and silent glade. 


Let me bless Thee, ere the star, 
Last of all the fleeing host, 

Cov’ring the retreat of night— 
*Mong the spears of light, is lost. 


Let me bless Thee, ere the sun 
Lifts his head above the sea, 

Or the blue-eyed vi’let looks 
On the light which shadows Thee. 


Let me bless Thee, ere the dew 
By a human foot is press’d, 
Or the bird that loves the morn 
Rises from her roofless nest. 


Let me bless Thee, ere the stream 
Dancing to its own sweet song, 
Wakes the ringdove from her dream 
*Mong the leaves, a whispering throng. 
Let the sun, or earlier bird 
In their strange unconsciousness, 
Shame my never-dying soul, 
Which Thou waitest for—to bless. 


Oh! I hold my heart for Thee! 


Let me like a stand, 
Giving back what Thou hast given— 
Take my heart within Thy hand! PIDELIA. 


**Mr. O’Moore, you are a model of industry,’’ said Father Carroll, entering with a 
smile on his ever cheerful countenance, and holding a seroll of paper in his hand. 

O’Moore at the time was deeply engaged in correcting a lengthy piece of writing 
which lay before him on the table, and hastily passing the compliments of the evening 
with his Rev. colleague, continued his labor, observing: 

‘“* How extremely prodigal of their time and paper are some of our contributors. 
After all we have said to the contrary, they still persist in spinning out their subject, 
and piling verse on verse, with the evident risk of displeasing rather than edifying their 
readers: ‘short and sweet’ is the motto that should govern them in their contributions.” 
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“TI agree with you, Mr. O’Moore, that lengthy poetical contributions, unless they 
possess rare merits, are unsuited for Magazine purposes. A piece, of a page, is pre- 
ferable to one of greater length.”’ 

*¢ But while on the subject of poetry,’’ continued Father C., ‘* permit me to offer the 
following poetical journey, which I think will prove of interest to our readers. It will 
certainly do for a reminiscence of the colonial days of our State, and tell how the labo- 
rious Fathers, to whose zeal we owe so much for the preservation of the light of faith 
in Maryland, employed their leisure moments. Father Lewis, the author, came to this 
country in 1749, and was first stationed as a permanent missioner at Bohemia on the 
Eastern Shore. From several dates affixed to his sermons he seems not to have con- 
fined himself exclusively to that mission, but to have visited from time to time Anna- 
polis, Elkridge, Christine, Whitemarsh, and even the lower missions of St. Inigoes, 
and Newtown. It was perhaps in consequence of one of these visits that his muse 
was inspired to sing the piece [ hold in my hand, and for which I am indebted to the 
researches of a friend. He was Superior of all the missions at various times, and to 
him the venerated Bishop Challenor addressed the brief of Pope Clement XIV, announ- 
cing the suppression of the Jesuits. His character among his brother missionaries may 
be gathered from the fact that in two assemblies, one particular, of those attached to 
the southern district, and the other general, both held at Newtown, St. Mary’s county, 
in 1783, he was elected Superior, a manifest proof of the esteem in which he was held 
and of the satisfaction he had given, when he was their Superior by appointment from 
Rome. A considerable number of his sermons are yet preserved in manuscript in 
Georgetown College, D. C., and by their mildness and unction are a further proof of the 
sweet spirit by which he was governed. He died at Bohemia on the 24th of March, 
1788, much regretted. Oliver in his Memoirs says: ‘‘ Dr. John Carroll, in a letter 
dated 20th April of that year, movingly regrets the loss of this valuable Father.’’ This 
copy is taken from a manuscript of the Rev. Father himself, which in two places is 
so corroded by age as to be illegible. What remains, however, is enough to show that 
the good missionary would have figured no less conspicuously in the literary than he 
has in the religious world, had he chosen to devote himself to it. 


THE REV. FATHER LEWIS—HIS JOURNEY FROM PATAPSCO TO ANNAPOLIS, 
April 4th, 1750. 


Ar length the wintry horrors disappear, 
And April views with smiles the infant year; 
The grateful earth from frosty chains unbound 
Pours out its vernal treasures all around, 
Her face bedeckt with grass, with buds the trees are crowned. 
In this soft season, ere the dawn of day, 
I mount my horse and lonely take my way, 
From woody hills that shade Patapsco’s head 
= whose a vales he makes his stony bed, 
rom whence he rushes with resistless force 
Though huge rough rocks retard his rapid course,) 
Down to Annapela on that smooth stream, 
Which took from Anne-Arundel fair her name. 
And now the star that ushers in the day 
Begins to pale her ineffectual ray. 
The Moon with blunted horns now shines less bright, 
Her fading face eclips’d with growing light. 
The fleecy clouds with streaky lustre glow, 
And day quits Heav’n to view the earth below. 
O’er yon tall pines the Sun shows half his face, 
And fires their floating foliage with his rays; 
Now sheds aslant on earth his lightsome beams, 
That trembling shine in many-colour’d streams. 
Slow rising from the marsh the mist recedes, 
The trees emerging rear their dewy heads; 
Their dewy heads the Sun with pleasure views, 
And brightens into pearls the pendent dews. 
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The beasts eprising quit their leafy beds, 
And to the cheerful Sun erect their heads. 


In vain the day awakes, sleep seals their eyes, 
Till hunger breaks the bond and bids them rise. 
Meanwhile the Sun with more exalted ray 
From cloudless skies distributes riper day; 
Through sylvan scenes my journey I pursue, 
Ten thousand beauties rising to my view; 
Which kindle in my breast poetic flame, 

And bid me my Creator’s praise proclaim, 

Here various flowerets grace the teeming plains 
Adorned by Nature’s hand with beauteous stains. 
First-born of Spring, the bloodroot there appears, 
Whose golden root a silver blo-som rears. 

In spreading tufts see there the crow-foot blue, 
On whose green leaves still shines a globous dew; 
Behold the cinque-foil with its dazzling dye 

Of flaming yellow, wounds the tender eye; 

But there, inclosed the grassy wheat is seen 

To heal the aching sight with cheerful green. 

Safe in yon cottage dwells the monarch-swain, 
His subject flocks close-grazing hide the plain, 
For him they live;—and die t’ uphold his reign. 
Viands unbought his well-tilled Jands afford, 

And smiling mer waits upon his board; 

Health shines with sprightly beams around his head, 
And sleep with downy wings o’ershades his bed: 
His sons robust his daily labour share 

Patient of toil, companions of his care: 

And all their toils with sweet success are crown’d, 
In graceful ranks their trees adorn the ground, 

The peach, the plum, the apple here are found. 
Delicious fruits!—Which from their kernels rise, 
So fruitful is the soil, so mild the skies. 

The lowly quince yon sloping hiil o’ershades, 
Here lofty cherry-trees erect their heads; 

Low at whose sandy base the river glides, 
Slow-rolling near their height his languid tides; 
Shade above shade the trees in rising ranks 

Clothe with eternal green his sleepy banks: 

The flood, well-pleased, reflects their verdant gleam 
From the acres mirror of his limpid stream. 

But see the hawk, who with acute survey 
Tow’ring in air predestinates his prey 
Amid the floods !—Down dropping from on high, 
He strikes the fish, and bears him thro’ the sky. 
The stream disturbed no longer shows the scene, 
That lately stained its silver waves with green; 
In spreading circles roll the troubled floods, 

And to the shores bear off the pictured woods. 

Now looking round I view the out-stretched land, 
O’er which the sight exerts a wide command: 
The fertile valleys, and the naked hills, 

The cattle feeding near the crystal rills; 

The lawn’s wide opening to the sunny ray, 
And mazy thickets that exclude the day, 
Awhile the eye is pleased these scenes to trace, 
Then hurrying o’er the intermediate space, 
Far distant mountains dressed in blue appear, 
And all their woods are lost in empty air. 

The Sun near setting now arrays Sie head 
In milder beams and lengthens ev’ry shade. 

The rising clouds usurping on the | he 
A bright variety of dyes display; 
About the wide horizon swift then fly 
And chase a change of colours round the sky: 
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Now one faint glimmer shoots along the air, 
And all his golden glories ny eg Ber 
Onward the Evening moves in habit grey, 
And for her sister Night prepares the way. 
The plumy people seek their secret nests: 
A rest repairs the ruminating beasts. 
Now, deep’ning shades confess th’ approaching night, 
Imperfect images elude the sight: 
From earthly objects I remove my eye, 
And view with look erect the vaulted sky; 
Where dimly-shining now the stars appear, 
At first thin-scattering thro’ the misty air; 
Till Night conformed, her jetty throne ascends, 
On her the Moon in clouded state attends, 
But soon unveiled her lovely face is seen, 
And stars unnumbered wait around their Queen; 
Rang’d by their Maker’s hand in just erray, 
They march majestic thro’ th’ ethereal way. 

Are these bright luminaries hung on high 
Only to please with twinkling rays our eye? 
Or may we rather count each star a sun 
Round which full-peopled worlds their courses run? 
Orb above orb harmoniously they steer 
Their various voyages thro’ seas of air. 

Snatch me some Angel to some high abodes 
The seat perhaps of Saints and demigods! 
Where such as bravely scorned the galling yoke 
Of Vulgar Error, and her fetters broke; 
Where Patriots, who to fix the public good 
In fields of battle sacrificed their blood; 
Philosophers who strove to mend our hearts, 
And such as polished life with useful arts 
Obtain a place; when by the hand of death 
Touched, they retire from this poor speck of earth, 
Their spirits freed from bodily alloy 
Perceive a foretaste of the endless joy, 
Which from eternity has been prepared 
To crown their labors with a vast reward. 
While to these orbs our wandering thoughts aspire, 
A falling meteor shoots his lambent fire; 


And now I view but half the flaming sphere, 


‘¢ Respect for the venerated author,” said O’Moore, ‘forbids scrutiny; let it pass 
without comment to our readers.”’ 

‘* I owe an apology, gentlemen, for my late attendance this evening,”’ said Mr. Oliver, 
entering. 

** Just in time, Mr. Oliver, to hear the poetry.” 

* Are you occupied with the poetry yet, ‘Mr. O’Moore? Then nothing has been 
lost by absence.” 

‘We are happy at all times, Mr. Oliver, to have your opinion. Your judgment is 
good, though you confess you have but little taste for the inspiration of the muse.” 

‘Well, gentlemen,” continued O’Moore, “ I’ll empty the green bag, and take the 
articles at random. Well here, ‘ The Spirit of Age,’—capital title—containing—let me 
see, three—four, yes—six pages, signed .f Nad 

** Too long, decidedly too long,”’ said FatherC. ‘* But give us a line or two, that 
we may judge of its quality.”” O’Moore reads as follows: 


“Yes! gifted thinker, soon shall come the day, 
When riches shall thy god-like art repay—”’ 


‘*O, horrid! wretched !”’ exclaimed Mr, Oliver. ‘Skip that page, O’Moore, perhaps 
it may improve.” 
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O’Moore turned a page or two, and thus continued the reading: 


— ‘Then haste, holy period! We long to hail thy birth, 
We long to see great Genius lord of earth, 
To see stout Labor, iron-fisted, free 

‘ Enough of that, O’Moore,”’ said Father C. ‘If the writer has given his address, 
return him his piece with our most respectful compliments. If not, the stove is its 
doom, a valuable receipt too, for warming up a dull piece. What next?” 

« Mr. Oliver will hardly find fault with this. It is a most enthusiastic panegyric on 
the Metropolitan. No less than three closely written pages! Free rhythm, perfect 
metre and good rhyme.”’ 

‘‘ And good sense, too, [’ll warrant, if he praises the Metropolitan,’’ observed Mr. 
Oliver. 

«¢ What is it like, O’Moore?”’ enquired Father C. ‘ Of course we cannot think of 
inserting it,—but let us hear what our good friend has to say.”’ 

O’Moore reads as follows: 





A SONG FOR THE METROPOLITAN. 


In a good Magazine there is much to be seen 
To think of, to laugh at, to loll it on, 

But of all the bright crew, 1 can find very few 
So faithful and “true, so grateful to view 

As the honest, the true Metropolitan. 


‘* Capital !’’ exclaimed Mr. Oliver. 
O’Moore continues: 
— The faithful, the fair Metropolitan 
How loudly I’d cheer 
If each week of the year 
Saw a number appear 
Of that Magazine dear, 
The upright, sincere Metropolitan! 


“Good !’’ exclaimed Mr. Oliver, standing up, and flinging aside an article; ‘* the best 
piece of poetry ever written !”’ 

‘* Tt would be a proud day for the writer,”’ said Father C., with a smile, were he to 
witness these ecstasies. I confess, however, I cannot share in them. I see no merit 
whatever in these lines, except a certain jingling which shows some facility in stringing 
verses, but nothing whatever of real poetry. Only three pages of such rhapsody as 
that! The writer must have had his ‘ struggling muse’ under great control.” 

‘Is the writer’s address given ?”” 

“No. The signature is ‘ Urban:’ that’s all.” 

** Then into the stove with it.”’ 

Against this Mr. Oliver vigorovs!y protested, and snatching the manuscript from 
O’Moore, went into a corner of the room and read it over and over again, occasionally 
bursting out into the most enthusiastic approbation. 

“* Well, Father C., here is the article I had under examination when you entered. 
It has no pretensions to high poetical merit, but even in its simplicity there is something 
agreeable. ’’ 

** It’s title ?”’ 

‘* Marquette; and contains touching allusions to the last moments of that great and 
holy missionary.” 

‘** Read it, Mr. O’Moore; every thing relative to the history of that great apostle of 
Catholic Missions, must be of interest.” 

O’Moore reads as follows: 
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MARQUETTE. 


O’er the Lake of the Algonquins,* 
In the pleasant month of May, 

Lightly played the golden sunshine, 
Lig tly blew the breezes gay, 

As our birch bark through the waters 
Cut her foaming rapid way. 





But on us the golden sunshine 

With no consolation shone, ' 
In the breezes sweeping round us 

Now and then we heard a groan, 
For he lay before us dying 

On the waters all alone. 


Yet he breath’d no word of sorrow, 
Told not of the racking pain 

That convulsed his wasted body 
And shot through his fevered brain, 

But with angel smiles he charged us 
Our affliction to restrain. 


‘© Weep not,” spake he, ‘‘ dearest brothers, 


That our parting hour draws nigh; 
We’ve been often separated 

In the busy years gone by; 
On our last aed noblest journey 

We must start without a sigh. 


** And I indeed of all men 

Should meet death without dismay, 
For the great and good Creator 

Has befriended me alway; 
Be His name forever glorious, 

Lost in gratitude, I pray. 


** And, oh Blessed Virgin Mary! 
Lily fair, Immaculate ! 

Chosen Mother of my Saviour! 
With thy love exceeding great, 

How tenderly thou’st guarded 
Thy poor servant’s lowly state! 


** Dearest friends, if I seem weeping, 
Tis but tears of joy 1 shed, 

When I think how over oceans 
To this land of wonders led, 

This great land of mighty rivers, 
Of old forests, vast and dread, 


“*T was reckoned not unworthy 
The glad tidings to unfold 

Of the crucified Redeemer, 
Of the depths of love untold, 

Of how all men should each other 
With this love divine behold. 


“Oh, God of Heaven! I pray Shee, 
Let this work be not in vain; 
Let thy just converted children 
In the light of Faith remain, 
Intercede, oh, Queen of Mercies, 
This my last request obtain! 


*¢ For the Red Man of the forest : 
Has a wild though oie breast, 8 
Where the words of Faith find entrance, 


But where Faith can seldom rest: al 
Pray for him, oh, Virgin Mother, m 
ear thy servant’s last request. in 


* The Lake of the 4igongquins was the early name of Lake Michigan. See Shea’s valuable work, 
the Catholic Missions.” 
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** What is this? My senses fail me— 
Yet my vision grows more keen, 
Glorious landscapes rise before me, 
Golden harvests, meadows green— 
But alas! the dusky Indian 
Is no longer to be seen. 


*¢ And the cross—Oh, thanks, sweet Mother! 
For this vision ever blest,— 
The holy cross surmounts each temple, 
Gleams from every sunny crest, 
Over all the mighty valley 
To the Mountains of the West. 


“‘Oh, great Valley of the Rivers, 
Where’s thy like beneath the sun! 
For Religion, Peace and Plenty 
Thou art earth’s most favored one! 
Yet I would that the poor Indian 
Were not altogether gone! 


‘* Nothing more now: all is faded: 
My last hour is drawing nigh; 
See that hillock, dearest brothers, 
That reflects the evening sky; 

To that purple hillock bear me, 
For ’tis there that I must die.’ 


So he spake, but we, desirous 
Our dear father to restore 

To the arms of friends expectant, 
Plied more eagerly the oar, 

When a sudden wind arising 
Drove us back upon the shore. 


Up the gentle slope we bore him, 
Weeping sadly all the way, 

But with smiles serene he told us, 
Weary men, we need not stay, 

We could rest ourselves and leave him 
All alone with God to pray. 


Sitting mute and mournful watched we 
Sunset’s slowly waning pride, 

Then our eyelids sank in slumber— 
Vainly to resist we tried— 

But his first loud accent brought us 
Quickly hastening to his side. 


Kneeling still in prayer we found him, 
ith a radiance on his face 
As if he saw refulgent seraphs 
Myriad, filling endless space, 
Waiting to conduct his spirit 
Upwards to the throne of Grace. 


Thus he died, the great Apostle, 
Far away in regions West, 

By the Lake of the Algonquins 
Peacefully his ashes rest, 

But his spirit still regards us 
From his home among the Blest. 


Tre U.S. Mam mw Micuican.—A subscriber writing to us from Mackinac, Mich., 
gives us the following information relative to carrying the mail in that distant region: 
“It may seem strange to you, that, in this age of progress and improvement, while 
almost every thing is made to go by steam, the * Metropolitan’ should be carried on 
men’s backs or dog-trains for a distance of over two hundred miles, before reaching 
me. Yet such is the fact in the winter seasons. Quite a primitive way this, of carry- 
ing the United States mails in the flourishing State of Michigan.” 
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From February 20, to March 20, 1856. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Rome.—The Carnival closed with the usual festivities, and without any outbreak or 
disturbance, as had been predicted. . During its celebration, the Holy Father resumed 
the ancient custom of visiting the various communities and schools. While the world 
was engaged in amusement, the venerable Pontiff consoles by his presence and his 
blessing the pious inmates of the cloister, and encourages by his counsel and advice the 
students of the sanctuary. During the late joyous season he visited the Quarant’ore, 
at the Oratory of the Coravita, the Church of the Gesu, and the Basilica of St. Law- 
rence. At all these stations numbers of the faithful awaited the Holy Father, in order 
to have the happiness of uniting their adoration with his prayers. The religious com- 
munities honored by his presence have been the Monastery of the Capuchins at Santo 
Urbano, the Barefooted Carmelites, and the Augustinians of the Infant Jesus. 

The English College and the Collegio Pio, founded by Pope Pius [X for the further 
instruction of Protestant ministers who wish to embrace the sacerdotal life, have also 
been visited by the Holy Father. Here His Holiness deigned to express his strong 
affection towards the Rev. Abbé Clifford (son of Lord Clifford), as also to several 
former members of the Church of England, from the University of Oxford, who now 
are devoting themselves with the most edifying zeal in the study of theology and other 
branches of the sacred sciences, in order to fit themselves for the ecclesiastical ministry 
in their own country. The Holy Father also visited the Sanctuary of the Santa Scala, 
and the Basilica of St, Laurence, out side the walls. 

It is stated that the Pope has ordered the names of the Bishops who assisted at the 
promulgation of the decree of the Immaculate Conception, to be inscribed on marble 
tablets, and to be placed within the Vatican Basilica in which the definition was 
pronounced. 

The Column of the Immaculate Conception.—A correspondent of the Universe, writing 
from Rome under a recent date, says: ‘* Large offerings every day arrive from different 
nations for the expense of erecting, opposite the college of the Propaganda, the column 
destined to perpetuate the promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
The pedestal, though it was necessary to dig to a depth of fifty feet to prepare the 
foundation for it, is already several feet above the soil. The column, which has been 
polished with a good deal of care, is that which was found in 1777, in the garden of 
the Benedictine nuns at Campo Mazzo, and which was destined by Pope Pius VI to 
serve as a column of Justice in the Piazza di Monte Citorro. The column is about 
forty-six feet high, and the capital is ornamented with lilies and wreaths of olive. 
There are to be two basements, one supporting colossal statues fifteen feet high, in 
Carara marble, of the prophets who spoke of the future glory of the Virgin—Moses, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah, and David; the other bearing the column itself, together with bas reliefs, 
and inscriptions recording the solemn definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and also the arms of the present Pope.” 

Among the recent conversions at Rome, is that of the Rev. Dr. Oldham, of Oxford 
University, who publicly abjured Protestantism in the Church of Jesu, on the first day 
of Lent. The Very Rev. Dr. Newman was lately on a visit to the holy city. 


Sarpiia.—There is no news of importance from this country. Much dissatisfac- 
tidn has been expressed by the public journals at the words of the king in his speech 
at the opening of parliament, that new and additional taxes would be necessary to 
defray the expenses of the coming year, contrary to what they were induced to believe 
twelve months ago. Evils, ere long, will work their own remedy. 
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Spain.—The violence which has heretofore characterized the government towards the 
Church, seems to be gradually subsiding. During a late sitting of the Cortes, while 
the electoral law was under discussion, a deputy proposed that the clergy should not 
have the privilege of voting, on the alleged ground that it was unbecoming the minis- 
ters of religion in any way to mix in political contests. The proposition was not sus- 
tained ; and it was observed that on this occasion the most violent members did not 
vote at all, or voted against it. It is stated that the Universities have determined not to 
answer the important and conclusive document Jately published by the Pontifical gov- 
ernment in reply to the Spanish Memorandum. The bishop of Astorga has petitioned 
the minister of justice not to carry into effect the law for the expulsion of the nuns 
from their convents. No reply was made to this petition, but subsequently a circular 
has been addressed by the minister of justice to the archbishops and bishops of the 
kingdom, holding out the hope, that at an early day an arrangement of the difficulties 
between Spain and the Holy See will be effected. 

The Bishop of Osma, who was some time ago exiled to the Canaries, and who lately 
obtained permission to return, arrived at Cadiz on the 14th Feb., and was greeted with 
the thunder of artillery and the ringing of bells. This has occasioned great satisfaction. 
He was not only welcomed by salutes from the batteries and the waving of flags, but 
numerous triumphal arches were erected, and the greatest joy prevailed. 

It is ramored that Gen. Canrobert is to be appointed French Minister to the Court of 
Madrid, in place of the Marquis de Turgot. 


France.—The French journals announce the establishment of a new Order, called 
the “Clerks of St. Viator.”? This new institution has its novitiate at Vourles, near 
Lyons. The object of this Order is to enable its members to act as teachers in those 
parishes which cannot afford to maintain an establishment of the Christian Brothers, 
and with this view they are allowed by their Rule to go forth alone and fill the conjoint 
offices of schcolmaster, sacristan, and cantor (or chorister). The expense of one of 
these Brothers is extremely small, and the services rendered most useful and praise- 
worthy. The founder of the Order is the Rev. Mr. Quierhes, curate of Vourles, a 
priest of great merit and piety, and he has completely devoted himself to this work. 
Mons. |’Abbe Dauphin, Dean of St. Genevieve, has already introduced the Clerks into 
his parish. 

Death of Sister Rosalie—This holy woman, known throughout France for her 
extraordinary piety, charity and benevolence, died recently in the 70th year of her age. 
Her funeral took place Feb. 9th, at the church of St. Medard, and was attended by the 
Archbishop of Paris, and other distinguished persons, together with the religious orders 
of the city, and an immense concourse of people. A military guard was stationed 
around the Catafalque, which was decorated with the insignia of the Legion of Honor, 
the cross of which the heroic sister had obtained from the hands of the emperor.—The 
Abbe Prince Louis Bonaparte, the son of the prince of Canino, lately left Paris, accom- 
panied by his two sisters, on his return to Rome.—The Archbishop of Paris has issued 
a pastoral letter to the clergy of his diocese, calling on them to join in the praiseworthy 
efforts of the Société Générale d’Assistance, established in 1849, and now under the pat- 
ronage of the empress, to extend the blessings of religious instruction to the deaf and 
dumb, and has expressed his approbation of the lectures delivered to these unfortunates 
by the Abbe Raymot, by signs, in the church of St. Ruch. These lectures, which have 
been going on for more than a year, are much frequented by the deaf and dumb of Paris. 
—The subscription towards erecting the colossal statue of the Blessed Virgin upon the 
Rocher de Corneille at Puy, has already reached the sum of 160,262 francs. 

A Magnificent Present.—The Emperor of the French has lately presented to the 
Bishop of Valence a magnificent suit of black vestments, worth 20,000 francs, for the 
use of his cathedral. Napoleon the First presented many years since some vestments 
of a similar color to the same church, as a souvenir of his residence in that city while 
an artillery officer. On the bishop reminding the present emperor of the fact, and of 
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the vestment then .s, being nearly unfit for use, he received the munificent gift men- 
tioned above. 

The political affairs of the country are important at the present moment. The peace 
Congress is now holding in Paris, having been convened about the first of March, 
What is doing, or what will be done by this body is yet wrapped in mystery; every 
thing being kept in profound secresy. An armistice has been agreed upon between the 
belligerent powers, which is to continue to the Ist of April, and during its continuance 
neither army can move its position or occupy new ground. Paris is extremely gay; 
continued rounds of festivities are given in honor of the assembled diplomatists. 

Eneianp.—The proceedings in Parliament have been of more than ordinary interest, 
Sir C. Wood moved the navy estimates. For the present year they asked 76,000 men 
and boys: for this force a vote of £2,000,000 was asked. But the feature in the bill 

most interesting, was the recommendation of an allowance for the maintenance of Cath- 
olic priests on board the vessels while in port. Sir C. Wood in the course of his 
remarks stated, that he found there was a considerable number of Roman Catholic offi- 
cers and sailors in the fleet, and he thought it very unadvisable that they should nut 
have the means of attending divine worship according to their own rites when in port, 
He had, therefore, caused accommodation to be prepared in each port, on board one of 
the ships in ordinary, similar to that provided for the Church of England. Service had 
since been performed by Roman Catholic priests, as yet without any remuneration, 
He proposed that in each port they should pay a Roman Catholic priest. Some per- 
sons supposed there was no great number of Roman Catholics in the fleet; he had 
therefore ordered a return of the number that had attended the service in each port on 
the day before. It was, at Sheerness, 2 officers and 59 men; at Portsmouth, 120 ofi- 
cers and men; and at Plymouth the average was 26 officers and 197 men. It was 
exceedingly unadvisable that all these should be allowed to land every Sunday. After 
some discussion, the bill was agreed to.—All signs of a rupture with the United States 
had subsided, and a better feeling was every where manifested. The Lord Mayor of 
London had prepared a grand entertainment in honor of our minister, Mr. Buchanan, 
previous to his return home, but unfortunately on the same day Mr. Buchanan received 
an invitation to dine with the Queen, and etiquette required that he should give Victo- 
ria’s dinner the preference. 

Death of the Duke of Norfolk.—This nobleman died at his residence, Arundel Castle, 
on the 18th of February, in the 65th year of his age. It has been erroneously stated 

that he died a member of the Established Church; the duke was attended at his last 
moments by the Very Rev. Canon Tierney, and his body was deposited in the family 
vault in Fitzallan Chapel.—On Sunday, the 17th of February, the new Bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Goss, coadjutor and successor to the late Dr. Brown, Bishop of Liverpool, was 
solemnly enthroned.—The Catholics of the diocese of Haxham met with a severe loss in 
the destruction of a spacious church, lately erected near Shortley Bridge, by a violent 
wind storm.—A Catholic chapel is about to be built at Blackpool, from a design by ,Mr. 
Pugin. A lady, Miss Tempest, is said to have given £5,000 towards the erection.— 
His Eminence, Cardinal Wiseman, lately delivered an eloquent lecture ** On Rome, An- 
cient and Modern,” in the introduction to which he observed: ‘* That Rome, classical 
and heathen, and Rome Christian and artistic, stood in bold contrast before them: the 
one, hot, fiery, and restless; the other, calm, yet majestic. The one, the Rome of 
Cicero, of Virgil, and of Livy, had given to the world a law and a language which the 
whole of civilized Europe had accepted end obeyed; the other, the Rome of Raphael 
and of Michael Angelo, contained and preserved under its own control the choicest 
treasures of art.’’ 

InzLanp.—It is stated that the Incumbered Estates Court, which has done so much 
good for the country, is falling into discredit in certain quarters, and is to be abolished 
and its powers transferred to the Court of Chancery. To form some idea of its im- 
mense operations since its erection in 1850, it may be stated, that property to the 
amount of £17,331,668 has been sold under its provisions.— The O’ Connell Monument.— 
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A beautiful monument, which is now nearly completed, is soon to be erected within the 
precincts of Prospect Cemetery, Glausnevin, in honor of the name and in memory of the 
illastrious Daniel O’Connell. The Dublin Freeman, speaking of this monument, uses 
the followirg just remarks: * It is only now—when the lapse of time in its sure though 
silent progress, is beginning to soften down the asperities of past contentions, and to 
fling its chastened halo over the recollections of scenes and struggles now long gone 
by—that Irishmen of all ranks, creeds, and classes begin to recollect that they have had 
living, acting, and speaking amongst them one of those great men whom Providence 
raises up once, perhaps in a century, for the vindication of some great principle of reli- 
gious or political right or for the achievement of some lasting benefit to his fellow-men.”? 
—The Tenant Right League still continues to meet occasionally, but has ceased to 
excite much enthusiasm.—The Queen has been pleased to express her sense of the lite- 
rary reputation of Mr. Lover by placing his name on the Civil List for a pension of 
£100 a year. The Illustrated News says: ‘‘Some of his songs will live as long as the 
language they adorn.’’—As significant of the exemplary morals and the law abiding con- 
duct of the people, not a single case was for trial before the Assistant Barrister at the 
last Quarier Sessions for Cork county, coptaining a population of over 700,000 souls. — 
Death of the Very Rev. Wm. Vincent Harold.—The death of this venerable clergyman, 
of the Order of St. Dominic, took place recently in Dublin, at the advanced age of 81 
years. The lamented deceased was for many years pastor of St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. 
—A terrific storm recently swept over Ulster destroying a considerable amount of pro- 
perty in Belfast, Carrickfergus, Coleraine, Ballycastle, Larna, Kilrea, and other towns. 


Scortany.—Al]most every week brings additional evidence of the increase of Catho- 
licity in Scotland. The venerable Bishop of the Eastern District lately purchased 
a large building in South Gay’s close, in the Old Town of Edinburgh. The edifice was 
formerly known as St. Paul’s Episcopal Chapel, and subsequently employed as a Pres- 
byterian place of worship. It will be opened shortly as a Catholic church. A more 
liberal feeling seems to prevail in the country, if we may judge from the result of the 
recent election in Edinburgh. The candidates were Mr. Black, who had .refused to 
give his vote to the bill for depriving Maynooth of governmental support, and Mr. 
Douglass, who declared at his nomination ‘ that he would not be a party to maintain 
out of the revenues of this Protestant country, that Popish establishment.’? Notwith- 
standing this appeal to the religious antipathy of his hearers, his opponent, Mr. Black, 
was elected by a majority of 643 votes. 


Russsa.—The news from this quarter is unimportant. Though the public impression 
is, that the Congress at Paris will accomplish the object for which it is convened, that 
of establishing a permanent peace; it is significant, nevertheless, that Russia abates but 
little in her preparations for war. A foreign paper enumerates the following as evi- 
dences on the part of Russia to cultivate friendly relations with the Holy See: 

“J, Alexander IT has dismissed M. Skrizitzync, a Russian employe, who never lost 
an opportunity of oppressing the Catholic subjects of the Czar. 2. The Emperor has 
consented that a Catholic Archbishop and Metropolitan shall be elected for Mohileff. 
3. The Pope has been consulted about fitting appointments for ten vacant sees. 4. 
General Nazimoff, a man who is well liked by the Catholics, has been appointed Gov- 
ernor of Wilna. 5. M. de Kisseleff, who is any thing but a bigoted follower of the 
Greek Church, is to carry on the negotiations with the Holy See. 6. A committee, 

artly formed of Catholics, is to examine strictly into the state of the Catholic Church 
in Russia, and to send in such preparatory matter as may be of service in forming a 
Concordat.”’ 

Avustria.—The most cordial friendship exists between the Emperor Francis Joseph 
and Napoleon III, a matter that has excited some little jealousy in other quarters, espe- 
cially at this time, when Europe hangs in suspense on the important deliberations now 
taking place in Paris.—The Jesuits are founding a college at Halksburg, to which the 
Emperor has contributed 75,000 francs. In the Archduke Maximilian, the Fathers 
have found a protector and a friend. 
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Tue East.—A conference was held some time since at Constantinople respecting 
the Constitution of the Danubian Pincipalities; the conference was broken off, and it 
was determined to decide all matters at the Congress of Paris.—The following twenty. 
one articles embodying the rights and privileges of the Christians, are said to have 
received the sanction of the Sultan: 1. Maintainance of the hatti-schereff of Gullbanch, 
2. Guarantee of ancient ecclesiastical privileges to the Greek and Armenian Churches, 
3. Deprives the Patriarchate of temporal and judicial power. 4. Equality of all reli- 
gions. 5. Abolition of persecution or punishment on account of change of religion, 
6. Admission of Christians to State offices. 7. Introduction of civil tribunals for the 
Rayahs—(Turkish Christians). 8. ‘The existing civil and criminal laws to be collected 
into one code or digest. 9. Code of laws to be promulgated in all the languages used 
in the empire 10. Prison reform. 11. Police reform. 12. Recruiting among the 
rayahs (military service to be open to Christians). 13. Christians may receive military 
honors. 14. Reform of the Provincial authorities. 15. Right of Franks to possess 
real estate in Turkey. 16. Direct taxation. 17. Improvement of highways. 18. Public 
Budget. 19. Christians to be represented in the Council of State. 20. Establishment 
of a credit bank of commerce. 21. Reform of the currency. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


1. Arcuprocese or Battimore.—Religious Reception.—Miss Kate Lynch, sister of 
the very Rev. Dr. Lynch, of Charleston, was received into the Carmelite Convent of 
our city, on the 28th of February. The Revs. Messrs. Damphoux and Foley assisted 
at the ceremony. 

2. Diocese or Pirrssurc.—Ordination.—The Rev. Michael Muhlberger was ordained 
priest at the Cathedral of Pittsburg, on the 16th of February, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
O’Connor. 

3. Arcupiocese or Civcinnati.—The Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell, during the 
last month, addressed a Pastoral Letter to the clergy and laity of his diocese, urging 
on them the importance of supporting the diocesan seminary. In the course of the 
letter the learned prelate used the following strong but truthful language: ‘* The greatest 
blessing God can confer on a people is to grant them a pious and enlightened, a disin- 
terested and devoted clergy. And the severest chastisement of His wrath for the sins 
and negligence of a people is to send them bad pastors, that is, men destitute of the 
knowledge and the virtues which should adorn the ministers of Christ.”’ 


4. Diocese or Burrato.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Buffalo made a visitation of 
his diocese towards the close of February, and administered the Sacrament of Confir- 
mation at several places. At Mount Morris, he celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of Mass, 
and confirmed sixty-four persons. At Nunda, Portageville, and Angelica, he also con- 
firmed a large number of children and others. At those several places the Bishop 
preached in his usual happy and eloquent manner; the churches were crowded, not only 
with Catholics, but also by large numbers of Protestants.—Religious Reeeplion.—Miss 
Bridget McMahon (in religion, Sister Mary Magdalen), received the black veil of the 
Order of St. Bridget, in St. Mary’s Church, Rochester, January first. The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Timon celebrated mass and preached on the occasion. 


5. Diocese or Hartrorp.—Religious Reception.—Miss Margaret Mytron received 
the habit and white veil of the Order of Mercy, in the convent chapel of Our Lady of 
Mercy, Providence, Rhode Island, on the 31st of January, taking the religious name of 
Sister. Mary Scholastica.—Painful apprehensions are entertained for the safety of the 
beloved Bishop of Hartford. It is known that he intended to return in the missing 
steamer Pacific, and in all probability is lost with her. Let the prayers of all Catholics 
be offered earnestly and fervently for the safety of the venerable prelate, or for the 
repose of his soul. 
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' 6. Arcuprocese or Orecon City —The following extract of a letter from the Rev. 
Father Hoecken, S. J., addressed to the Rev. Father De Smet, and dated the 29th No- 
vember last, will prove interesting, as showjng the progress and condition of the mis- 
sions in that distant district: 

**On my return from our missions among the Rocky Mountains, which it took me 
three months to visit, I found here a letter of yours full of edifying news, for which 1 
am very thankful. Our college here is progressing. The number of members of our_ 
Society is rapidly on the increase, and reaches nearly forty. All over California our 
holy religion is making great progress, and priests and churches are ae In the 
Oregon missions our Fathers are doing much good. At the Mountains, Father Adrian 
Hoeken, a worthy brother of Father Christian Hoeken, the apostle and zealous mis- 
sionary among the Potowatomies, who died in 1851, whilst on his way to the Upper 
Missouri tribes, has succeeded in bringing three nations and a part of the Flat Heads, 
to live under his spiritual guidance. Every thing seemed to be going on well when I 
left Oregon, but now the country appears on fire. All the Indians living on the banks 
of the Columbia, from Walla-Walla down to the Dalles, together with the Indians of 
North California, are in arms against the whites, and commit great depredations. One 
of the Fathers Oblats, Father Pandosy, has been killed. Please pray and make others 
pray for our brethren in Oregon, The last accounts I received from St. Paul’s Miasion, 
at Coleville, stated that our Indians disapproved highly of the depredations committed 
by the other Indians, and showed no disposition whatever to join them.”’ 


7. Diocese or Brooxtyn.—The Right Rev. Dr. Laughlin, Bishop of Brooklyn, 
lately purchased for the sum of $25,000, several lots in that city, on which it is intended 
to erect an academy and dwelling for the Sisters of the Visitation, It will be remem- 
bered that a branch of this excellent community removed from this city to Brooklyn 
last September. 





OBITUARY.—Died at his residence in Concord, Mass., on February 15th, Rev. J. 
O’Reilly, from a severe attack of billious fever, in the 34th year of his age. The 
lamented deceased was a native of Cavan, Ireland, and the special friend of Father 
Mathew, the apostle of temperance. 

The Rev. Andrew O’Connor died at his residence in Lowrytown, Pa., on the 17th 
of February, in the 60th year of his age. May they rest in peace. 


SECULAR AFFAIRS. 


Report of the Select Committee on Convents and Nunneries.—We stated last month that 
a petition had been presented to our Legislature at Annapolis, invoking that body to 
interpose the sovereign power of the State ‘for the protection of females in Convents.”” 
The petition, it will be remembered, was ‘laid on the table,’’ but as subsequent peti- 
tions were presented on the subject, they were referred to a select committee. That 
committee, in due time, presented their report, which we consider worthy of being 
placed on record. It is such as we had reason to exvect from all right-minded men, 
and, all things considered, reflects lasting credit on the gentlemen composing the com- 
mittee, and does honor to the House by which it was adopted: 

‘The Select Committee to whom were referred the various petitions, asking further 
legislation for the protection of persons unlawfully confined in Convents and Nunneries, 
beg leave respectfully to report: : , : , 

_ That they have given the en that calm and deliberate consideration which its 
importance demands, and while they have been led unanimously to the conclusions they 
present, they will not be able to do more than state those conclusions, without furnish- 
ing all the reasons in detail which have induced their adoption. 
he Constitution and Declaration of Rights of our State, guarantee to every indivi- 
dual the right to worship God in such manner as he may think most acceptable to Him; 
and they also declare that no person ought, by any law, to be molested in his person or 
estate on account of his religious persuasion or profession, or for his religious practice, 
unless under color of religion any man shall disturb the good order, peace or safety of 
the State. And however persons may differ as to the propriety or necessity of estab- 
lishing Religious Houses, Monasteries, or Convents, in which professors of religion 
may seclude themselves from the world, the right of any individual, under our laws, ta 
enter such places, and there remain of their own free will, cannot admit of a doubt, 
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As to the propriety of persons entering such [nstitutions, your committee are not 
called upon to inquire, nor is it made their duty to determine whether such Institutions 
are consistent with the spirit of the age, with the ‘ well-established ”’ and dearly cher. 
ished principles of our Government, or with the expressed sentiments of the American 


eople. 
. The question to be determined is, whether, in reality, there are within the limits of 
the State Religious Houses in which persons are unlawfully deprived of their natural, 
civil, or religious rights, and whether any case has been presented to this House pro- 
perly supported, which justifies an examination or inspection of such places, or 
demands additional legislative protection. 

Mere complaints that there are religious institutions where such persons are said to be 
detained against their will, are not sufficient to justify legislative interference, for it is 
possible that unlawful restraints have been exercised in private houses, and many indi- 
viduals deprived of their liberty and right, in the place recognized by the law to be their 
castle, Yet no one has thought, because,of such abuses, that the Legislature ought to 
authorise Grand Juries, or Committees, to forcibly enter and inspect private houses on 
suspicion that these abuses did exist. Such a proceeding would not be tolerated in any 
free government. 

Nor was it intended that Grand Juries or Orphans’ Courts should act the part of 
Grand Inquisitors. That function has been established in other countries by ecclesias- 
tical and civil laws, and the result has been such as to prevent your Committee from 
recommending any such course in this State. 

Nor is it submitted to this Committee to inquire whether any further legislation 
should be had as to the property of persons who may choose to enter those institutions. 
The single matter referred to them 1s the personal protection of those entering convents, 
and whether there be, under the existing laws, sufficient remedy for illegal restraint upon 
such persons. 

Your Committee would, therefore, respectfully suggest, in the first place, that no alle 
gation has been substantiated, nor has proof been exhibited that any person is now 
unlawfully confined in any religious house or convent within the limits of the State. 

There is a general charge that such a state of things does exist, and the statement is 
also made that unsuspecting females are decoyed into such places and there detained 
against their will; but it is necessary to justify the interference of this body, that the 
petitioners should state some particular case, and the facts in the case wherein a wrong 
is committed, or a right violated, so that the House could, as the Grand Inquest of the 
State, act as all other Grand Inquests do upon oath or statement in regard to the par- 
ticular facts. 

But even admitting for the sake of argument, that the charge be true, and that certain 

ersons are confined against their will, still your Committee are of opinion that the 
a of the land, and those now in force in this State, furnish an effectual and complete 
remedy for all such cases as have been reported for their consideration. 

{t would indeed be an outrage were it not so, and if, in fact, it were permitted to any 
religious sect or persuasion to erect private houses or convents with intent to confine 
persons unlawfully within their walls, and if, in a single instance properly authent- 
cated, such an intention were carried out with impunity, it would not caly be a flagrant 
violation of all law, but an outrage upon the feelings of any civilized community. 

But your Committee need only remind the House that that great safeguard of per- 
sonal liberty, the writ of Habeas Corpus, throws ample protection around even the 
humblest citizen of our commonwealth; and that if any person, whatever, has reason 
to believe that any individual is detained unlawfully, or against his will, in any Convent 
or Religious House, upon oath of such person so believing, before any court of this 
State, this writ issues, as of right, commanding the owner, director or superior of any 
such house or convent, to bring before such court the individual so detained; and neither 
bolts nor bars, nor any religious vows can prevent the service of, or compliance with 
such writ; but it is a speedy, summary and sure writ of deliverance, to any one de- 
prived of his liberty by any unlawful means, or under pretext of any religious vow or 
consecration. 

Your Committee have, therefore, arrived at the unanimous conclusion, that, if as 
alleged by the petitioners, persons are retained against their will, in any Religious House 
or Convent, it is not because the law does not afford ample protection, but because of 
the neglect to execute its demands; and it is the fault of those interested in the execution 
of the law, not the defect of proper legislation. 

Believing, therefore, that no further legislation is necessary for the security of the 
citizen, or for the peace, good order and safety of the State, they beg leave, respect- 
fully, to submit these reasons, which have led them to this conclusion, to the further 
consideration of the House, and to the enlightened judgment of the people of Maryland. 

LEWIS P. FIERY, JAMES R. PARTRIDGE, 


ANTHONY KENNEDY, WM. D. BOWIE, 
WM. B. CLARKE.” 
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